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Notes. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER’S CONFORMING TO 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND VISIT TO 
LONDON IN 1750. 


Some peculiarly interesting documents illustra- 
tive of the history of the time having been dis- 
covered among the Stwart Papers, which are now 
in the process of arrangement at Windsor, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Woodward, the Queen's 
Librarian, Her Majesty “was pleased to command 
him to make them ublicly known, considering 
them to be too valuable a contribution to the 


exact knowledge of our history at that time to | 
wait until the Calendar of the Stuart Papers | 


should be published.” Acting upon this com- 
mand, Mr. Woodward has printed them in The 
Times, in a communication which appeared in 
that Journal on the 27th ult., and I venture to 
hope you will transfer to“ N. & Q.” the following 
interesting extract from it, and will consider its 
interest a suflicient excuse for its length. Let me 
first observe (which Mr. Woodward has not con- 


1743. At the end of it we find some ‘ remarks,’ one of 
which is this : — 

“Sly. To mention my religion (which is) of 
the Church of England as by law established, as 
I have declared myself when in London the year 
1750.” 

“The next three are memoranda for letters or reports in 
the Prince’s handwriting — the first two written on torn 
scraps of paper; the third, on a thin card. 

“ Parted ye 2d Sept. Arrived to Alotwere) ye 

ng- 
land) ye 14th, and at Liondon) ye 16th. Parted 
from Lfondon| ye 22d, and arrived at P{aris] 
ye 24th. From P{aris} parted ye 28th, arrive 
here ye 50th Sept. Iff she dos not come, and 
yr M. agreed on to send bac for yr Letter and 
Procuration; ye House here of P. C. and her 
being either a tretor or a hour, to chuse which, 
not to send to P. even after her coming, unless in 
absolute necessity, or her requiring it then at her 
dor.” 

Verso. “ The letter to Godie retarded a post, 
ye Lady being arrived or her retard to be Little if 
she is true stille.” 

“ Ye 5th Sept., O. S., 1750, arrived; ye 11th, 
parted to Diover|; ye 12, in ye morning, parted 
and arrived at B{oulogne]; and ye 13th at P| aris). 
N.*S., ye 16th Sept., ye 22d, 23d, and 24th. 

“ Either ill counsiled or She has made a Con- 
fidence. Mr. Lorain’s being here ye 12th Sept. 
Mr. Duran his discorces to amuse not having to do 
with anybody but ye Lady, and Mr. Lisle’s not 
marrieeng, or appearing; to go ye same day with 
ye King, speking to W. ye last day. 

“ Md. H. here this six weeks.” 

Verso. “The Vignion for W., and letters K 
and L, the money and adresses. (In pencil, “ The 
money for Dormer.”’) 

“Je ne puis pas envoie pour ne pas doner du 
subson et si jenvoi pas je done encore.” 

«“ The last sentence, notwithstanding its bad French, is 
clearly indicative of the Prince’s growing hopelessness in 
his own cause : — 

“ Lux. Novemr. ye 26th. 


Mrs. Tomson. Ye 


| P.M. is the best time for me to go. Rue Verneuil, 


sidered it necessary to notice), that the first of | 
| dors for Ca: Kely; Wm. Murray,” ce. 


these documents, the “Remarks” on the Com- 
mission, were obviously added to it at a subse- 
quent period. 


“The first of these papers is a copy of a * Manifesto,’ 
dated 1745, and addressed by the Prince te Scotland. It 


visavi La Rue Ste. Marie faug. St. Germin, Ju. 
ye Ordonances; ye Lady; my 
being a Republican; Sr. J. Grems 
being sent; Sr. J. Stuard; ye Envoy of P.[russia? 
at Lu.; Charles Smit; Mr. Heborn [ Hepburn); 
my resons of Declaring myself a Protestant at ye 
age of 30ty. my being at London ye yr. 50ty. K. 
of P{russia’s?] uniform for to go Lu. ye 50 Loui- 


* In The Times this was erroneously printed R. 5., 
whicli gaye rise to an opinion that there was a discrepancy 


| in the dates. But it will be seen that the difference is only 


that of eleven days, the difference between the Old and New 


| Styles. 
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“On the verso of the card 
matters, and the date * ye 

* The letter now to be 
signature ; but I think the name of the writer (evidently 
a Scotchman) will be ascertained from a comparison of 
the writing and with other papers of the same period. 
The date is approximately determinable as 1769 or 1770, 
from the references to the death of the Chevalier de St. 
George (the Old Pretender) and to the flight of Miss 
Walkinshaw with their child. The proposal to repudiate 
the National Debt is very curious and amusing : — 


Jirst March, 1754.’ 


“ Tt was most certainly a very great affront and 
Injury done to the Prince to carry from him his 
Daughter, that behoved to be a fine amusement to 
flim in his solitary way of liveing, while still 
expecting better Times. 

“ When He Discovers Him that acted it, or had 
a share in the Crime, He or they should be 
punised, tho’ with much goodness, to imitate our 
great Creator. In the meantime it should not be 
resented to Ilis own Disadvantage, or that of 
his most sincere Weal Wishers, but a proper 
time waited when it can be done more eflectualy. 
If his Majesty had any share in it, It can be im- 
reg to nothing else than a wrong principle in 
iis Religion, and ought therefore to be heartyly 
forgiven, and a good Understanding fully re- 
establish’d. It must be a great Loss to Ilis Royal 
Ilighness and all true subjects to have the inter- 
course betwixt Him and them intirely cutt off by 
his Resolution of so strict a Retirement which 
they most earnestly wish and beg He would 
change to their Vast Comfort; and it is the 
greatest Glory of a man to forgive ane Injury. 
t hear’d more than three years ago, That the 
Prince (upon the King’s Death) was resolved to 
goe to Rome, of which I took no notice, haveing 
heard long before, That he said That Ie would 
never return to Rome. It is most earnestly Wished 
That Ile would be so good as Change his inten- 


given contains neither date nor | 


S. VIL Jan. 7, 


are some memoranda of money | Desine he had for goeing, and whatever View Ile 


has, [t is not to be compared with the gaining 
the Crowns of Scotland, England, and Ireland ; 
But not to pry into what the Desine of his Journey 


| may be Ile is sure to Obtain it more easiely when 


he is —— of these Crowns. [turn over 
“The Present State of Britain is in a very Un- 
settled way, Their Vast Load of Debt must Ruin 


| them, And they have no other way to get Clear 


of it but by settleing the Royal Family on the 
Throne, When One Act of Parliament will Dis- 
charge It, As haveing been contracted to Exclude 
and keep them from their Just Right, and Those 
who suffer will have themselves only to blame, 
tho’ These who shall be reduced to great Indigence 
by this Act, can from time to time, be provided so 


| as to live, they and their Familys in a ( ‘omfortable 


tion of goeing there, if He ever had it. It may | 


happen That his Affairs in Britain might be at the 
Crisis in his favours at the time he was there, 
which could not faill to make a very bad turn, 
even with his friends upon hearing it. But hou 
would his Enemies Triumph and be Overjoyed. 
Yea, his best Wishers might justly belive. That 
he was not fully settled in his principles of re- 
ligion, which being the same with their Own, 
gave them the best grounds to believe, That they 
would get Him safely settled on the Throne of 
his Fathers, as there was no other possible objec- 
tion against Him But upon his being there, they 
might suspect; That Ife was resolved at the 
bottom to continue in his Father's Principles of 
Religion. Besides if Ile should go there and 
retain his present Opinion Ie might be exposed 
to great Ilazards amidst a People so bigotted to a 
different way of thinking, and Its not to be 
Doubted but they would contrive something 


Way. Every Reasonable Man would aprove of 
this Conduct, as the most effectual Beacon against 
new Usurpation; But If the Debts should be an- 
nulled dureing the Present Usurpation, It would 
bring ane Indelible Ignominy upon the whole 
Nation. 

“T most sincerely wish his Royal Highness 
would frequently correspond with his Friends in 
Britain; And if He would allow me to his Pre- 
scence I would Begg on my Knees That He would 
never goe to Rome on any Account Whatever. 

“ This is from a faithfull Subject who does 
not want five months, of being seventy 
two years of age Compleat.” 

“ T append the following fragments, which are of the class 
which Lord Stanhope has printed, as * Lays of the Last 


Stuart.’ If they do not illustrate the poetical genius of 


the Prince, they show, I think, that he was negatively 
sincere in his profession of Protestantism. They occur 
among the numerous seraps of paper on which he was ac- 
customed to scribble memoranda of every conceivable 
kind: — 

“ Papish, Irish, such is fools, 

“ Such as them Cant be my Tools.” 


“| hete all prists, and the regions they rein in, 
“from the pope at Rome to the papists of Britain. 


“ And to this he has added a’couplet from Rochester's well- 

known poem, which similarly illustrates his being a * Re- 

publican’: — 

“T hete all Kings and the Throns they sit on, 

“ From the H{ector] of France to the Culia [Cully] 
of Biritain}.” 

“* Vice versa at present,’ he adds, which seems to show 
that he appreciated the difference between the wretched 
Louis XV. and our valorous George II., who certainly 
were ‘vice versa’ to Louis XIV. and Charles IT. in 
Rochester's time.” 


Thus far Mr. Woodward. Let me add that 
this visit to London is confirmed by Dr. King, 
in his well-known Anecdotes of his Own Time, 
and in a very striking manner by the interesting 


against Ilim, at least to disappoint Him of the | Diaries of a Lady of Quality, recently published 


i 
‘ 
‘ 
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under the editorship of Mr. Hayward, where we 
read, on the authority of the lady’s brother, Mr. 
Charles W. W. Wynn, not only that the Young 
Pretender was in England in 1750, and then con- 
formed to the Church of England, but that such 
conforming took place at St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
“My grandmother often repeated to me the account 
which she had herself received from Lady Primrose of 
Charles Edward’s visit to London in 1750 (a letter from 
the historian Hume to Sir J. Pringle, published in the Gen- 


tleman’s Magazine, May 1788, relating the same incident, | 
assigns to this visit the date 1753).* She deseribed her | 


consternation when Mr. Browne (the name under which 
he was to go) was announced to her in the midst of a card 
party, among whom were many who she felt might have 
seen him abroad and would very probably recognise him. 
Her cards almost dropped from her hands, but she re- 
covered herself, and got him out of the room as quickly as 
she could. He slept at her house that night only, and 
afterwards went to that of a merchant in the city. The 
impression he left on the mind of Lady Primrose, a warm 
and attached partisan, was by no means favourable. I 
have read myself among the Stuart papers a minute of 
the heads of a manifesto in Charles Edward’s own hand- 
writing, among which appeared, *‘ My having in the year 
1750 conformed to the Church of England in St. James's 
Church.’ Some idea may be formed of the extent of the 
panic felt at the time of his advance to Derby from the 
account given by an old workman at Wotton, of his hay- 
ing at that period assisted in burying by night all the 
family plate in the garden.—C. W. W. W.” 

One word more. Would the books of St. James's 
Church record the “conforming” of “ Ma. Browne?” 
As the search would necessarily be limited to five 
days, namely, between the 16th and 22nd Sept., 
1750, Old Style, it is to be hoped some reader of 
“N. & Q.,” who may have the opportunity of ex- 
amining the Registers at St. James's, will do so, 


and give us the result of his inquiries, x. B 


SCOTTISH HISTORICAL GOSSIP. 


I do not know that the Dalkeith portrait of 
Claverhouse has ever been copied, engraved, or 
photographed ; but I cannot agree with F. M. 8. 
(3'4 5. vi. 472) that it is the only one that does 
Dundee justice, when I recollect those at the Lee 
and Milton-Lockhart. At the latter place, Cla- 
verhouse’s most interesting portrait hangs over 


“* Hume speaks of a second visit on the authority of 
Lord Holderness, and adds, * You see this story is so near 
traced from the fountain-head as to wear a great trace of 
probability. Query, what if the Pretender had taken up 
Dymock’s gauntlet?’ Miss Strickland, in her Life of 
Mary IT., says, ‘This incident has been told as a gossip’s 
tale pertaining to every coronation of the last century 
which took place while an heir of James IT. existed. If 
it ever took place, it must have been at the coronation of 
William and Mary, That there was a pause at this part 
of the ceremony of above two hours, and that when the 
champion appeared the gauntlet was heard to be thrown, 
but nothing that was done could be seen on account of the 
darkness of the evening, all this rests upon the authority 


of Lamberty, the historian and diplomatist. ” 
102 


Allan’s picture of the Murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, which arrangement led to the following 
lines being written : — 


“ On Graham the Avenger. 

“ What, tho’ the bigots of our own more peaceful times 

May paint thee still a monster stained with crimes, 

Breathes there a man unwarped by party lore, 

Could hear that struggling orphan pour 

‘To deafened ears her agonizing prayers 

For merey on that cld man’s silver hairs, 

Nor feel they had earned the avenging rod, 

Who sold their king, and slew the priests of God ? 


” 


| This allusion to the sale of the king by the 
| Scotch army reminds me to call attention to the 
extraordinary blunders in regard to its constitu- 
| tion, and the appointment of its officers, published 
| by Mr. Bisset in his Omitted Chapters in the His- 
| tory of England, especially his confounding Lord 
Loudon, Chancellor of Scotland, with the Laird 
of Lawers, who commanded a regiment. Mr. 
Bisset tells us, that the appointment of these 
officers is ‘a subject een. dark, but after 
much digging in the rubish heaps and fossil re- 
mains of the Scottish Records, and Scotch peer- 
ages and baronages, we obtain some glimpses of 
light.” 

Although I could not conceive why our ad- 
mirably kept records (almost perfect, except where 
they were taken away from us by Edward I. and 
Cromwell), should be called “rubish heaps, and 
fossil remains” more than those in the English 
Record Office, still I did hope that on reading 
further I should have received some new informa- 
tion as to the officers of the Scottish army at the 
period. Guess my astonishment when I found 

| that the extent of the diggings of this would-be 

| Macaulay was the Douglas Peerage and Baronage, 

| with Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of « Grandfather, 

| the latter originally being merely a hasty set of 
sketches, dashed off to amuse an invalid child, and 
hurriedly got up as a publication, under the pres- 
sure of pecuniary circumstances. 

| The extent of Mr. Bisset’s digging (I should 
call it scratching) may be estimated by the fact, 
that he has never consulted such an obvious 
source of information as “ The Books of Reference 
in the Reading Room of the British Museum.” 
He would there have found a collection, entitled 
The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, published 
by the Record Commission. Ifad he done so, he 
would probably have dropt upon such an entry as 
this—showing that, although the Earl of Loudon 
was a Campbell of Lawers, he had nothing to do 

| with the regiment of the Laird Lawers (vol. vi. 
p- 415): — 

“ At Edinburgh, the 9th day of March, in the year of 
God 1649. The which day was presented and produced 
in face of Parliament, in name and behalf of Colonel 
James Campbell, son to the late Colonel Sir Mungo 
Campbell of Laweris, ane particular list and roll of per- 

| son. vi whom money is to be borrowed ; which, being 
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heard read, the Estates ordain the same to be submitted dovetailed with any chance of a successful hoax. 
by the Lord Chancellor, and have remitted the same to The real facts of the case were as follows: — 
the Committee to be appointed for borrowed monies.” Lord Robertson and John Lockhart met in the 
This document is endorsed: “ Produced by the | autumn of 1845 at the hospitable table of Wil- 
Laird of Laweris, and remitted to the Committee.” | liam Lockhart of Milton-Lockhart, the brother of 
Signed, “ Lovpoun Caycet. LP.D.P.” the editor of the Quarterly. His lordship, better 
In fact, there are numerous entries in this volume | known as Peter Robertson, had, as is not unusual, 
of the Acts of Scotland ; as for instance, the Peti- | under the mass of jocularity and even buffoonery 
tion of Colonel James Campbell of Laweris, p- which attaches to his memory, a deep under- 
366. The List of Colonels, p- 389, contains the lying current of sentiment, which first broke out 
name of Col. Colline Campbell, of Laweris, as | in the conclusion of his well-known speech in 
commander of the Foot, raised in Linlithgow- | defence of the Glasgow cotton spinners. On being 
shire. But it would be endless to continue; | raised to the Bench, he published a small book of 
suffice it to say, that these Acts of Parliament | sentimental poems entitled Leaves from a Journal 
contain the most complete information as to offi- | and other Fragments in Verse. “When on this 
cers in command of regiments in the Scottish | occasion he visited Milton- Lockhart, he had 
service. become aware that this brochure was to be re- 
I would further ask, on what authority Mr. yiewed in the December Number of the Quar- 
Bisset founds his assertion, that any one of our | ¢erly for 1845, and tried all he could to get 
Scotch families sets up a pedigree, commencing | out of Lockhart the nature of the forthcoming 
at the flood ? | critique, but without success. The next morn- 
My old Milton-Lockhart recollections lead me ing after breakfast, Lord Robertson renewed the 
also to take this opportunity of correcting an attack, when J. G. Lockhart, after tantalising 
error in another book, which I approach in a him for some time, walked over to the table in 
totally different spirit than the senseless and the oriel window, where there were always 
coarse abuse of Scotland contained in the Omitted | writing materials, scribbled a few words, and 
Chapters of the History of England. To Mrs. | returning said, “ Peter, you have been trying all 
Gordon all Scotchmen, and especially those who, you can to find out what the Quarterly is going 
like myself, had the good fortune to be pupils of to say about your poems. You know that it is 
her father, owe a deep debt of gratitude for her against all rule for me to tell you; but as you 
admirable Memoir of Professor Wilson. There are an old friend, I will give you the epitaph 
are, however, spots in the sun; as the following with which it concludes, from which you may 
pomege in her work (vol. ii. p. 94, note) is caleu- judge of the general tone.” : 
ated to give an erroneous idea of the character of Of course Robertson was too shrewd a man 
my old friend John Gibson Lockhart, and is an not to know that the critique was favourable, and 
instance how a literary anecdote may lose its , after lunch he and John Lockhart started in the 
point in passing from hand to hand. highest spirits to dine with another old friend and 
“On a later occasion Mr. Lockhart amused himself, in | distinguished literary character, at whose house 
a similar manner, by appending to a paper on Lord | the Quarterly having come of age... . “ Every 
Robertson's Poems, in the Quarterly Review, the following | thing would be on the scale of the greatest mag- 


‘nitaph : — 
ee | nificence, and an author roasted whole.”’ (See 
* Here lies the peerless paper Peer, Lord Peter, | Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 247.) 
Who broke the laws of God and man, and metre.’ . ’ Grorce VERE Irvine 


These lines were, however, only in one copy, which | 
was sent to the Senator [of the College of Justice] ; but | ——---- 
the joke lay in Lord Robertson imagining thet it was in | 
the whole edition.” | REGIMENTAL BADGES. 

The article i Quarterly Review on Lord 

, The artick = the Y, A Many years since my lamented friend, the late 

tobertson’s Poems (vol. Ixxvi. p. 424), com- | Colonel Thomas Sidney Powell, C.B., 53rd regi- 
—— ment, placed in my hands the following letter, 
ro «a concludes, “we shoulda ill-discharge, re 
our critical duty, if we omitted the praise ye due to readers. The author holds the rank of Major- 
the amiable tone which in the little volume before us is General in the British army, and served with 
constantly perceived. The sownd good sense and purely Colonel Powell in the Gth, or Royal lst Warwick- 
moral feeling of the learned and ingenious author is not shire Regiment of Infantry. I feel certain that 
more remarkable than the tenderness of heart which | he shares with me my sorrow at the murder of 


everywhere shines through his verses. Colonel Powell by the mutinous sepoys, in India, 
Into an article with such a heading and such a | on the first of November, 1857 : — 
conclusion it is of course needless to say that a “Mr. Cannon, in his Records of the Sirth Regiment 


sarcastic epitaph like the above could not be of Infantry, states that, ‘Tradition has connected the 


inn 
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badge of the Antelope with the services of the regiment 
in Spain, in the year 1710; and, as several stands of 
colours were taken by the regiment at Saragossa, and 
presented by Colonel Thomas Harrison to Queen Anne, it 


has been considered probable that one colour taken from | 


an African regiment in the service of Philip, which bore 
on it the Antelope, was among the number, and that 


Colonel Harrison obtained the Queen’s permission to adopt 


the Antelope for a regimental badge.’ 


“Mr. Cannon, however, admits that no documentary | 


evidence has as yet been found which would substantiate | 


the tradition. 

“The late Colonel Hugh Maurice Scott, of the sixth 
regiment, told me, when I was an ensign in the corps, 
that his father, who had been lieutenant-colonel of the 
sixth regiment for very many years, and had been born in 
the corps, believed that the badge of the Antelope was asold 
as the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and that the regiment, 
then in the service of the States of Holland, adopted the 
badge owing to the Antelope being the crest of its colonel, 
Sir William Russell. For many vears I thought this 
the most probable of all the conjectures which I had 
heard. 

“Some years since I suggested to the editor of a mili- 
tary journal my opinion, that the badges of the first nine 
old regiments of infantry had one and the same origin, 
and that they all obtained their badges in the reign of 
King William the Third, or, at least, that the badges 
were then contirmed to these regiments. Let us now see 
how the matter stands. 

* All persons will have noticed that most of the badges 
have been derived from parts of the arms of the English 
crown. The following may suggest sources of investiga- 
tion to those persons who have time for examining mili- 
tary documents and histories : 

“The Royal Regiment Badge, ‘The Royal cypher, 
within the collar of Saint Andrew, and the crown over it.’ 
This badge is manifestly derived from the Scottish crown, 
*The King’s cypher, within Saint Andrew’s collar, and 
the crown over it.’ 

“The Queen’s Royal Regiment Badge, ‘The Paschal 
Lamb,’ from the royal arms of Portugal ; the regiment 
being raised for service in Tangiers, part of the dower of 
Catherina, Queen of King Charles the Second, and who 
was previous to her marriage, Infanta of Portugal. 

“Third Regiment Badge, ‘The Dragon,’ one of the 
supporters of the royal arms in the times of the Tudors I 
believe. 

“Fourth Regiment Badge,‘ The Lion of England,’ a 
supporter of the royal arms. 

“Fifth Regiment Badges, ‘ Saint George and the Dra- 
gon,’ and the * Rose and Crown,’ part of the royal in- 
signia. 

“ Sixth Regiment Badges, ‘The Antelope,’ and the 
‘Rose and Crown.’ The Ante ‘lope was one of the suppor- 
ters of the roval arms before the Unicorn was assumed. 

“Seventh Regiment Badges, ‘The Rose within the 
Garter, and the Crown over it,’ and the *‘ White Horse.’ 
The ‘ Rose within the Garter and the Crown over it,’ come 
from the royal arms, and the * White Horse’ 
the Saxon dynas ty. 

“Eighth Regiment Badge, ‘The White Horse.’ 
corps bore the badge of the ‘White Horse’ before any 
Hanoverian sovereign ascended the throne of England. 

“The Ninth Regiment Badge, ‘The Figure of Britan- 
nia.’ This badge was borne by ‘the regiment long before 
it served as a marine Corps, and was confirmed to the 
regiment by the commander-in-chief, on July 30th, 1799. 

“Now, the common origin of these badges leads me to 


King William the Third gave ‘The Lion of Nassau’ to 


the Eighteenth, or Royal Lrish, regiment ; and the Twenty- 
tirst and Twenty-seventh Regiments received appropriate 
badges as national corps. This seems to be the principle, 
as far as I can judge.—J. ff. ¢ 

This letter was written in 1851. JUVERNA. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Wishing to test the current accounts of a cer- 
tain incomparable pair of brethren, successively 
lords chamberlain of the royal household, and 
chancellors of the university of Oxford, I had re- 
course to a semi-official work in high 


| repute—whence I transcribe the paragraph which 


comes from | 


infer that they were not conferred for any particular ser- 


vice, but that they were granted as crests to each of ‘ the 
nine old corps,’ as they used to be called. In after times, 


follows : — 

“ PEMBROKE COLLEGE. This college, originally Broad- 
yates Hall, was founded in the year 1624, by king James 
the first, at the costs and charges of Thomas Tesdale, 
esquire, of Glympton in Oxfordshire, and Richard Wight- 
wick, b.D., rector of Isley, Berks, for a master, ten fel- 
lows, and ten scholars, or more or fewer; and obtained its 
name from Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who was 
chancellor of the university when it was founded.” 

More than suspicious of this accredited guide, 
with regard to one part of the information which 
he gives, I consulted a guide who wrote two cen- 
turies before him, and published his curious volume 
with academic sanction. It is entitled Academie 
Oxvoniensis notitia, Ovonic, typis W. Impensis 
R. Davis, 1665.—and calls for another extract : — 

Collegium quod ho- 
die Pembrochianum audit, olim Latarum Portarum Aula 
dicta est. Cum vero Thomas Tisdale, etc.* * *Collegium 
ibi loci instituendum concessit Jacobus rex; quod in 
honorem D. Guilielmi Herbert, Penbrochia comitis, Aca- 
demi tune temporis cancellarii, Penbrochianua appellari 
visum est.” 


The author of this anonymous tract was William 
Fulman; ob. 1688. The copy in my hands was 
formerly in the collection of Alexander Chalmers, 
and abome ntly in that of the learned and estim- 
able Philip Bliss—who records an edition of 1675. 

Now, as to the modern guide, I presume to 
make two observations, 1. William Herbert, earl 
of Pembroke, was chancellor ot the university of 
Oxford from 1616-17 to 1630; 2. Philip Herbert, 
who was created earl of Montgomery in 1605, was 
elected steward of the university in 1615; but he 
did not become earl of Pembroke till the death of 
his brother in 1630, nor did he obtain the chan- 
cellorship before the resignation of archbishop 
Laud in 1641. (Camden, Annales Jacobi I. ; An- 
tony Wood, History, etc. by Gutch; Laud, Avdo- 
biography.) 

Do the members of Pembroke ever condescend 
to examine The Oxford university calendar? Sei- 
dom, I conceive—tor the error now pointed out 
has been in existence for twice-seven years ! 

Boiron Corner. 

Barnes, 8.W. 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rorr-tyiveG.—There is a passage in the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana which hes a curious bearing 
on the performances of the Brothers Davenport. 
Apollonius, according to Lucian, was a skilful 
magician, and made a profession of it; but his 
biographer, Vhilostratus, portrays him as a philo- 


sopher, with the power of performing miracles. | 


I have not access to the original; but, in Tille- 


mont’s Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, which is com- | 


piled from Philostratus, it is stated that, being 
imprisoned by the Emperor Domitian — 

“ whilst he was in chains he assured Damis, his pupil, who 
followed him into prison, that Domitian could do him no 
hurt. And, to show him what he could do, he freed his leg 


from the chain which was fastened about it, and then put | 


his leg into the chain again.” 

Tillemont quotes this from J’hilostratus, Vita 
Apoll. Thyan., ¢. xv. pp. 366, 367. Apollonius 
had visited India, and professed to have acquired 
much of his skill amongst the Brahmans. 

J. Exerson TENNENT. 


Cooper.’ —The following passage from Every 
Day Papers by Andrew Halliday, Lond. 1864, ii. 
257, explains the origin of this mixture of stout 
and porter: — 

“Some brewers, who are jealous for the reputation of 
their beer, employ a traveller, who visits the houses peri- 
odically, and tastes the various beers, to see that they are 
not reduced too much, This functionary is called the 
Broad Cooper. When the Broad Cooper looks in upon 
Mr. Noggin, and wants to taste the porter, and the porter 
is below the mark, Mr. Noggins slyly draws a dash of 
stout into it. And this trick is so common and so well 
known, that a mixture of stout and perter has come to 
be known to the public and asked for by the name of 
* Cooper.’” 


Dvcnrss oF QuEENssury. — Walpole, in his 
Letter to Montagu of May 18, 1749, describing an 
entertainment given by the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond, speaks of this eccentric lady “in her 
forlorn trim—a white apron and a white hood; 
and would make the Duke swallow all her un- 
dress.” 
note : — 

“ There is a good caricature of the Duchess in this 
costume fencing with Soubise, the black ; whom she edu- 
cated and indulged in extravagance, till he got so much 
in debt, that she was obliged to send him to India, The 
lirst Marquis of Townshend made the drawings, sided by 
one Austen a drawing master.” 

As this note is not reproduced in the last edi- 
tion, I may give it a corner in “N. & Q.” for the 
use of caricature collectors and future Walpoleans. 


. 


A Loxpox Boox-Avcrion, 1698,.—The following 
extract, from A Journey to London inthe Year 169%, 
“written originally in French by Monsieur Sor- 
biere, and newly translated into English,” London, 
1699, p. 23, may prove interesting and sugges- 
tive :— 


Upon which the editor has the following 


VIL. Jax. 7, 65. 


“T was at an auction of books, at Tom’s Coffee House, 
near Ludgate, where were above fifty people. Books were 
sold with a great deal of trifling and delay, as with us, but 
very cheap; those excellent authors, Mounsieur Maim- 
| bourg, Mounsieur Varillas, and Mounsieur le Grand, tho’ 
they were all guilt [sie] on the back, and would have 
made a very considerable figure in a gentleman’s study, 
yet after much tediousness were sold for such trifling 
| sums, that I am asham’d to name ’em.” 

The book from which I quote, is rather curious, 
being “after the ingenuous method” of Dr. Mar- 
tin Lister’s Journey to Paris in 1698, of which, as 
I understand, an excellent notice may be found in 
the Retrospective Review, xiii, 95—109, 


ABHBA. 


JOHNSONIANA.— There are many phrases and 
peculiar expressions in current use in this present 
nineteenth century, which, we flatter ourselves, 
are of recent invention; but which may, never- 
theless, be traced back to the sturdy old lexico- 
grapher. One of these comes across me as I turn 
| over some of Boswell’s “magnetic” pages. The 

Doctor is writing to console his friend Dr. Law- 
4 rence on the loss of his wife, and uses the follow- 
ing magnificent language : — 

“ He that outlives a wife whom he has long loved, sees 
himself disjoined from the only mind that has the same 
hopes, ani fears, and interest ; from the only companion 
with whom he has shared much good or evil: and with 
whom he could set his mind at liberty to retrace the 
past, or anticipate the future. The continuity of being is 
lacerated,” &c. 

My remark applies to the phrase “continuity of 
anything.” I apprehend this to have been per- 
fectly new at the time it was used: one, in fact, 
of Johnson's own creating. It is of great force 
and elegance: but, if I mistake not, nine out of 
ten would look on it as a Gallicism of our own 
day. In French physical works, we continually 
read of a “solution of continuity” instead of a 
break, Ke. This query, therefore, arises: Ilas 
any French author so used the word contineity 
before Johnson? Or, can any French author be 
supposed indebted to Johnson for it ? 

PHILOLOGUS. 

American Derrectarion or Currency. — In 
December, 1779, and in the state of Maryland, an 
English ofticer (one of the convention troops) re- 
ceived an innkeeper’s bill whieh, in his Travels 
(Aubury, ii. 492), he has printed in full length, 
amounting in paper money to 7327.; and this bill 
he paid ix gold with four guineas and a half 
(Mahon's England, vi. 416). Tn other words, the 
Englishman paid a debt of 155?. to an American 
with the value of one sovereign. At this time 
General Washington said, “A waggon-load of 
money will now scarcely purchase e waggon-load 
of provisions.” It is just now an interesting 
question to Americans, “ Who Jost the difference 
between 732/. and 47. 14s, 

T. J. 
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“TcrNING THE of consider- | 


ing this proverb, or saying, as a metaphor taken 
from the vicissitudes of fortune between two op- 
ponents at a gaming-table, or backgammon (as 
suggested to Mrreiip in the Notice to Correspon- 
dents, 5° S. vi. 140), its origin, I am disposed to 
believe, may be traced to a passage in Pliny. 
During the Augustan age, the | 

inordinate sums of money on tables made of the 
most costly materials: of ivory, gold, silver, mar- 
ble, and highly-prized woods. The citrus-wood, 
the produce of the forests of Mount Atlas (Plin. 
xiii. c. 29) became at one period the most valued 
and aitractive material for the purpose. These 
tables were denominated Tigrine, or Pantherine, 
from the spots of the grain—the lines of which 
also resembled, at times, the eyes of a peacock’s 
tail: “pavonum caude oculos” (Plin. loc. cit. 
ce. 31). The price of a single table equalled a 
Senator's income (Seneca, De Benef., vii. 9, p. 136). 
Cicero, notwithstanding his comparatively mode- 
rate means, gave no less than one million ses- 
terces—about 9,000/. sterling (Plin. Joc. cit. e. 29). 
And the sale for its weight in gold, of one be- 


longing to Ptolemzeus, King of Mauretania, proves | 


Martial’s Epigram to be no exaggeration : — 
“ Accipe felices, Atlantica munera, sylvas : 
Aurea si dederit dona, minora dabit.”—xiv. 89. 


*“ This citrus table Mount Atlas sends to thee, 
Were it of pure gold, the gift far less would be.” 


“ Mensarum insaniz,” observes Pliny, “ quas | 
foemine viris contra margaritas regerunt.” Wives, 


when reproached for extravagance in pearls, re- 

tort the table-mania (that is, turn the tables,) on 

their husbands. * W. Pratt. 
Conservative Club. 


Queries. 


RICHARD SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET. 


This somewhat celebrated lord appears to have 
included in his great extravagance the buying of 
costly books, and he had in his library some in very 
expensive binding, one of which is in my possession, 
and I am desirous of ascertaining where seven of 
its early companions are? It is a large folio, — 

“ Works of Seneca. Printed by Wm. Stansby, dwelling 
in Thames-Streete, by Paul’s-Wharfe, next to St. Peter’s 
Church. 1620.” 

containing about 950 pages, spotless as new, gilt 
edges, bound in red silk velvet, impressed on both 
sides of the cover with the letters R “ D about 
an inch long, stamped in solid gilding. On a fly- 
leaf is written the following note : — . 


(* This explanation of the saying was suggested in our 


1* S. iii, 27¢ 


tomans expended | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 7 


“R= D stand for Richarde Earle of Dorset, whose 
Book this formerly was, and by his daughter, Margaret 
Countess Dowager of Thanet (together with seaven other 


books, all of the same binding), was since left as part of 


her legacy to me. 1676," 

(Signed with a monogram formed of the letters C and 
H, surmounted with a Viscount’s coronet, neatly out- 
lined.) 

The date refers to the year when the Dowager 
Countess of Thanet died, Christopher Lord Hatton 
not being created a Viscount until 1682. 

Richard Earl of Dorset died 1624. He was the 
first husband of the more celebrated Anne Clifford, 
| Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery. 

Their daughter, Lady Margaret Sackville, married, 
| 1629, John Tufton, Earl of Thanet, and died his 
| widow August 14, 1676. Iler daughter, Lady 

Cecilia Tufton, was the first wife of Christopher, 

second Baron Ilatton, and afterwards Viscount 

IIatton. Margaret, Countess Dowager of Thanet, 

by her will, dated June 20, 1676, proved at 

Doctors’ Commons (Bence, 106), gives to her 

daughter, the Lady Anne Grimstone, her jewels, 
pictures, coins, china, and books of what sort so- 
ever, — 
“except only my eight beoks, bound with red velvett, 
and marked with the letters R. E. D., which were formerly 
my father’s, Richard Earl of Dorset.” 
She afterwatds says, — 
“I give to my son-in-law, the Lord Hatton, 1002. ; and 
| also my said eight books, covered with red velvett, and 
marked with the letters R. E. D.” 


The death of her daughter, Lady Cecilia Hat- 
ton, was a dreadful event. Her husband and his 
' family were residing, when he was governor of 
| Guernsey, 1672, at Cornet Castle, in Guernsey. 
| The magazine of powder was fired in the night by 
| lightning; the lady and several of her women 
| were blown into the sea and killed. Lord Hatton 
' was blown through the window of his bedroom 

upon the ramparts of the castle, but he and his 
| children received little injury. One of the chil- 
dren, an infant, was found the next day alive, 
sleeping in its cradle under a beam. Aubrey, the 
antiquary, tells a remarkable story, how “ the 
Countess of Thanet saw, as she was in bed in 
London (the candle then burning in her chamber), 
the apparition of her daughter, my Lady Hatton,” 
... “who was then in Northamptonshire,” so that it 
must have been sometime before this catastrophe. 

It is probable that on the death of Viscount 
Hatton, 1706, the eight volumes went to the 
Finch family, Anne Hatton, only surviving child 
of Cecilia Lady Hatton, having married Daniel 
Finch, Earl of Nottingham, from whom descended 
the Earls of Nottingham and Winchelsea. 

Ricup. ALMACK. 

Melford, Suffolk. 
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8 NOTES AND QUERIES 


(34 VIL. Jan. 7, 65. 


THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL, 


From a letter in the State Paper Office (now 
the Record Office) it would appear probable that 
that celebrated and excellent foundation, the 
“ Blue Coat School,” owes its preferment to 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland —a fact that 
I have not seen stated by any writer. The letter 
runs thus: — 


John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, to Mr. (afterwards Sir | 


William) Cecil, 1st Feby. 1547-8. 


“ After my right harty commendacions thies may be | 


to require } you to gyve credy te to this berer, my serv wnt ; H 
who shall ‘at lengith shew you th’ aflect of this my send- 
ing at this tyme, which vs ‘at the instant sute and request 
of certeyn of my nevbors concerning the preferment of a 
certeyn free scole, wherin sondry poore folkes hath allso 
thevr fynding, that they may opteyn my Lorde’s grace * 
good favor for the preferment therof, which they wold 
styll kepe in the same foundacion. Wherin his grace 
shall do (in myn opynyon) a right charitable act, and 
your furderunce herin shalbe by theym honestly con- 
svde d. 

“So I byde you for this tyme hartely farewell. At 
Ely Place this ty tste of F ebruary An® 1547. [ 1547-8. 

“ Your Lovi ing ffrend, J. WArwyk. 

“ To my loving freende, Mr. Cicell.” 

Holinshed speaks of the “ Earl of Warwick's 
lodging, which was then at Ely Place, in Hol- 
born.” Stow, in his Sw vey of London, speaks of 
the “ Bishop of Kly’s Inn, commonly called Ely 
Place, as it pertaineth to the Bishops of Ely.’ 
Dudley’s letters, while he was Earl of Warwick, 
were dated from Ely Place. The Serjeants-at- 
Law held their feasts in this house. At one of 
them, held in 1531, Henry VIIL. and Queen 
Katherine dined there with the foreign ambassa- 
dors, Lord Mayor, judges, aldermen, citizens, mer- 
chants, and the “ Crafts of London.” Stow re- 
lates that this feast continued for five days. 

At the time that Christ's ITospital was 
founded, Thomas's Hospital was established 
for the re Jie? of the sick. Bridewell also, built by 
Henry VIIL, was appropriated “for the correc- 
tion and amendment of the vagabond and lewd; 
— also being made that the decayed house- 

eeper should receive weekly parochial relief.” 


In connection with this is a very curious letter 


from Ridley, Bishop of London, pre served among 
the Lansdowne MSS., in the British Museum:+ — 


“ To the righte Woourshipfull Sr William Cicill, RKnighte,One 
of the Prine ipall Secretaries unto the Kinge 3 Maiestie. 


* Good Mr Cicill, 1 muste be a suter unto you in our 


Master Christe’s cause, I beseache you, be good unto him. 
The matter is, Syr, Alas, he hath lven to too long abrode 


(as you do knowe) w"out Lodginge, in the Stretes of 


London, both hungrie, naked, and colde. Now thankes 


be unto all mig tie God, the Citizens are willinge to re- 
freashe him and to geave him, both meate, drinke, cloth- 
» S*, they lacke Lodginge 


inge, and fyreinge. But Alas 


* Protector Somerset. 
+ Lansdowne MSS., vol. iii. 


for him ; for in some one howse, I dare saie, they are 
faine to lodge Thre families under one Roffe. 

“ Sr, there is a wide Large emptie howse of the Kinge’s 
Majesties, called BripEwEt, that would wonderfullie 
well serve to lodge Christe in, if he mighte finde suche 
good Freindes in the Courte, to procure in his cause. 
Suerlie I have suche a good opinion in the Kinges Mate, 
that if Christe had suche faithefull and hartie freindes, 
that would hartely speake for him, he should undoubtedlie 
spede at the Kinge’s Mates handes. Syr, I have pro- 
mised my Brethren the Citizens in this ‘matter to move 
you, because I doo take you for one that feareth God, and 
| would that Chyiste should lye no more abrode in the 

Strete. There is a Rumor, that one goeth aboute to buy 
that howse of the Kinge’s Mat, and to pull it downe, if 
there be any suche thinge, for Gode’s sake, speake you in 
ot Master’s cause. I have written unto M* Gates more at 
large in this matter. I joyne you wt® him, and all that 
love and looke for C hriste’ s tinall Benediceon on the latter 
daie. If M* Cheke (in whose recoverie God be blessed) 
| were amonges you, I would suerlie make him in this be- 
haulf, one of Christe’s speciall Advocates, or rather one 
of his principall Procto™, and suerlie I would not be saide 
nay. And thus I wishe vou in Christe ev" well to Fare. 

« From my howse at Fulham, this presente Sondaie, 
beinge the xxixt® daie of Maij, 1553. 

“ Yours in Christ, Nic. Loxpon.” 

“TI pra yow suffer the beror hearof to talk ij or iij 
wordes w vow in this cause.’ 


Nicholas Ridley was translated, by Edw. VL, 
from the Bishopric of Rochester to that - gee 
April 1, 1550. Edward died July 6, 1558, only 
five weeks after Ridley’s letter was written. On 
the accession of Mary, Ridley was — and 
burnt to death by her orde srs, October 16, 1555. 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” — 
any further light on the subject ? G. A. 

Barnsbury. 


The letter of the Earl of Warwick, we are inclined to 
think, does not relate to the foundation of Christ’s Hos- 
pital ; but may refer to a projected school at the Charter 
House, at this time the property of the Earl (afterwards 
created Duke of Northumberland). In 1542 the Charter- 
House was granted by Henry VIII. to John Brydges and 
Thomas Hale for their joint lives; and, in 1545, to Sir 
Edward, afterwards Lord North. This nobleman sold it 
to the Earl of Warwick, who being afterwards attainted 
of treason, it reverted again to the Crown, On a copy 
of the Letters Patent of Queen Marvy, granting for the 
second time the Caterciems to Lord North, is the 
following memorandum :—“ There is enrolled a grant 
from the. Queene [Mary] unto Sir Edward Northe, of the 
scite of the House or Priory of the Carthuse, within men- 
cdned to be granted by these Lres patentes of 36 Henry 
VIIL, and of the gardens, gates, conduyts, and other 
| things within mencdned, and in the said Lties patents of 
1 Marie specifved to come to the Crowne by the attayn- 
der of John, Duke of Northumberland. Soe it seemeth 
that Sir Edward North, after the grant thereof to him, 
36 Henr. VIIL., did sele or conveye the same to the Duke 
of Northumberland ; who afterwards being attaynted of 
treason for rebellion, the pmisses thereby came to the 
Crowne agayn at the begvnning of ¢ Jueene Maryis reigne, 
who granted the same a; gayn to Sir Edward Northe, with 
the same libertyes as are mencdned in this of 36 Henr. 
VIL” 

In 1550 Ridley was translated from Rochester to Lon- 
don ; and both in the council-chamber and the pulpit, he 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


boldly resisted the sacrilegious spirit of his day. Although 
the young king [Edward VI.] was but partially able to 


stem the torrent of corruption, he yet founded (according | 


to Carlisle) at the sugyestion of Ridley, no less than six- 
teen granimar-schools, and designed, had his life been 
spared, to erect twelve colleges for the education of youth. 
It was shortly before the death of Edward, that Ridley 


preached his famous Sermon, in which he so strongly | 


pressed the duty of providing for the poverty and ignor- 


ance of the lower classes, and which eventually led to the | 


foundation of Christ’s Hospital, Bridewell, and St. Tho- } 
mas’s. The greater portion of the Bishop’s letter fur- | 


nished by our correspondent has already appeared in 
Glocester Ridley’s Life of Bishop Ridley, p. 377, Ato, 1768 ; 


in Strype’s Stow, p. 169; and in Trollope’s History of 


Christ’s Hospital, p. 37.) 


arsons to whom 
uty of Man has 


Mr. Baskett. — One of the 
the authorship of The Whole 


' without issue, his title became extinct. 


| “Chaucer invented little or nothing; Shakspere bor- 
| rowed nearly all his plots, and helped himself freely to 
all the language which was worth taking ; and Ben Jon- 
| son took two-thirds of his Catiline and Sejanus from 
| Sallust and Tacitus, and his Alchemist and Volpone from 
| Bernardino.”—P. vi. « 
I shall be obliged by information as to Ber- 
nardino and his works, which have been so 
named. E. 8. 


Sir Ricuarp Brawam.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me the exact date of the death 
of Sir Richard Braham, M.P. for Windsor in the 
reign of Charles II.’ He was created a baronet 
1662, and described of New Windsor; but dying 
Tighe 


' and Davis, in their Annals of Windsor, mention a 


been attributed, was a Mr. Baskett, who, I be- | 


lieve, was the clergyman of some — in Wor- 
cestershire.* Is there any biographical or other 
notice of him to be met with in any magazine or 
other publication ? LLALLAW6. 


BepstEAD Superstition. — Having ordered a 
neatly constructed single bedstead, with somewhat 
high and ornamented sides, [ was surprised when 
it was brought home to find that the ornamenta- 
tion of one side of the bedstead was not repeated 
on the opposite side, it being in fact quite plain. 
I expressed my surprise and dissatisfaction to the 
maker ; saying that, when the bedstead was placed 
with its head against the wall of a room, the sides 
then showing will appear quite unlike—one orna- 
mented, and the other plain. At this, the maker 
expressed his surprise that I should be ignorant 
of a German custom and prejudice; “ for,” says 
he, “in Germany single iedistendie are only placed 
sidewise against a wall, or partition; and only 
removed from this position, and placed with its 
head against the wall, to receive a dead body.” 
And the worthy maker assured me that nowhere 
in Germany could a native be induced to sleep on 
asingle bedstead which had not its side placed 
against a wall, or partition. The same objection 


.does not hold against placing two single bedsteads 


side by side, with their heads against a wall. It 
is possible that this German custom has already 
a place in “N. & Q.;” although, in a hasty look- 
ing over of my set, I did not find it. Does the 
custom, with prejudice, obtain in other countries ? 
The custom I think does, but not the prejudice— 
at least, not in England or America. W. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Bernarvrvo.—In the preface to Specimens and 
Notes on Living English Authors, Boston, 1846, 
the author says that the early English poets were 
indifferent about originality : — 

[* A clergyman of Somersetshire, according to Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, ii. 604.—Ep.} 


payment toward his funeral expences; but they 
entirely omit, in their list of M.P.’s for that 
borough, the election that was caused by his de- 
cease. I find, from a MS. document in his hand- 
writing, Sir Francis Winnington, then Solicitor- 


| General, was returned M.P. for Windsor, Feb. 19, 


| years 1810—1820. 


| 


1676; and sat during the remainder of the then 
existing Parliament. Browne Willis also, in his 
Notitia Parliamentaria, omits this return. 
Tuos. E. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Caryitt Famiry.— Did any member of the 
Caryll family of Harting settle in South Brent, 
Devon? If so, when? Did he leave any de- 
scendants ? What are the armorial bearings of 
this family ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town, S. A. 

Tue Princess oF Brunswick.— 
[ lately read one of the most fascinating and de- 
lightful works I ever had the good fortune to 
meet with, in which genius, goodness, and beauty 
meet together in the happiest combination, show- 
ing the additional charm of an historical basis — 
Too Strange not to be True, by Lady G. Fullerton : 
who, by the way, also wrote, many years ago, one 
of the most disagreeable books I ever read, at 
once clever and repulsive, viz. Ellen Middleton. 
Lady Fullerton mentions that the germ of her 
strange romance of history was a sketch pub- 
lished by the late Lord Dover, in the Aeepsake of 
1833, entitled “ Vicissitudes in the Life of a Prin- 
cess of the House of Brunswick.” I was speaking 
of Lady Fullerton’s book, the other day, to a lady 
who had just read it; and she told me she read 
the strange story of the Princess Charlotte, worked 
up into a romance in two volumes, between the 
My informant could not re- 
member the title, nor the author's name dis- 
tinctly; but she said it was a name like Holcroft, 
Hoftimann, or Holford, and added that the same 
writer had published some German tales. I ob- 
served, that Mrs. Hofland had written a book 
called Czarina, in 3 vols. ; but my friend replied, 
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that the book she read was written before Mrs. 

Ilofiand’s publications, to the best of her belief. 

Can you identify the work referred to ? 

Comets.—In the opening chapter of Mr. Hind’s 
work on The Comets, there is this passage : — 

“The Chinese astronomers, though they looked upon 
comets without any fears of their malignant agencies, had 
a very fanciful opinion respecting them, which, neverthe- 
less, led to the frequent observation of the position of 
these bodies,” &c, 

What was the fanciful opinion alluded to? 
and where can I find detailed information on this 
point ? E. V. H. 

Derby. 

“ DeaDLy MANcHINEEL” Trer.—In A Natural- 
ist's Sojourn in Jamaica (Longmans, 1851), the 
above reference is made to a handsome tree which 


has acquired, throughout the West Indies, a very | 


repulsive reputation. Suspecting exaggeration in 


the statements afloat, I plucked a few of the | 


freshest and youngest leaves, and rubbed them 
with some force over the pulse of my wrist, and 
against the earnest remonstrance of some friends ; 
but there was no result whatever, much to the 
surprise of the latter. Was this simply an ercep- 
tional case ? 8. Q. 


Gvitine. —In an article in the Quarterly Re- | 
view, on “ Workmen's Benefit Societies,” occurs | 
the following extract from the Rules of an old 


Society in Gloucestershire : — 

“No member on the feast day shall provoke another 
by calling him nicknames, or by guiling at him, or cast- 
ing meat or bones at another, or about the room ; neither 
shall any member feed another by way of fun, and wast- 
ing the victuals, to the shame of the company.” 

What is the meaning of “guiling’? And I 
don’t quite see the fun of feeding another. 

IL, Fisuwick. 


Who orn WHAT WERE anv Iorsa — 
It is generally supposed that Hengist and Horsa 
were two men, who led the Danes and Jutes; but 
there is every reason to believe that they were 
simply two poles surmounted by horses heads, 
and were carried in advance of the army as tute- 
lary deities. At this day, the houses in Jutland 
are all built with the gable rafters projecting in 


the form of a V, each limb being surmounted by a | 


horse’s head. On inquiring of any of the inhabit- 
ants the meaning of this, the answer invariably 
is—“ Oh, those are Hengist and Horsa; they are 
put up for good luck.” 

Hlengist in the Danish means a stallion; and 
Horsa,a mare. There is a tradition in the country 


that these were formerly worshipped as gods, | 


Jutland, from time immemorial, has been cele- 
brated for its breed of horses, which no doubt 
were brought with them in their migration from 
Asia; and, to this day, they pay great attention 


to the rearing of horses. The Saxons were com- 
sed of Danes and Jutes. From these grounds, 
| I think I have shown that there are good grounds 
for believing, that Hengist and Horsa were merely 
| a stallion’s and a mare's head, carried on poles at 
the head of the army. Another instance to be 
added to the many, showing the proneness of 
Pagan nations to deify animals that are useful to 
them. The analogy to the Roman eagles will 
not escape observation. * 8. C. Sewer, M.D. 

Ottawa. 

Irtsx Poor Law.—In Swift’s Sermon on the 
wretched Condition of Ireland (Works, vii. 30), 
it is said that by the ancient law of that country, 
and still in force when he wrote, every parish 
was bound to maintain its own poor. What law 
was that? In the debates in 1840, on the intro- 
duction of the present Irish poor law, it was 
always treated as a measure wholly new in prin- 
ciple and detail; and especially it was assumed 
that there was no existing law of settlement, as 
the above extract would seem to imply. 

LyYtTTELTON. 


Irtsn Sone.—Above forty years ago I heard a 
song, part of which and the chorus I recollect, 
viz. :— 


“ There’s the childer stark naked, all covered wid’ rags, 
Who eat no honest bit, but the morsel they steal ; 
At home there is nothing but three empty bags, 
And the devil a skirret to fill them wid’ meal. 
To your kill me now, arrah! dow, wid’ your cold 
water now ; 
Water's a drink only fit for a whale. 
Boney got beat at the poor game of Waterlow, 
Whiskey had brought him off clean as a nail. 


‘Is it me you disparage,’ said Phelim, ‘ you devil ? 
A tight Dublin lad, and so handsomely cast ; 
And you, faith and troth, the curst Spirit of Evil, 
Auld wadlin’ Peg Shambles, the sport of Belfast : 
A short leg and a shorter, a head wid’ one eye in’t ; 
A mouth wid’out teeth, that you better might bawl ; 
A nose cocking up, to behold your eve squint ; 
And a hump on your back, like the huge linen hall.” 
To your kill me now,” &c., &e. 


Was this song ever published? If so, when 
and where ? I never saw it in print or manuscript. 
When I heard it, it was attributed to the Marquis 
Wellesley ; and said to have been written by him 
during the first time he was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. C. D. 


Patrick Kerr, M.D., published — 

“ An Enquiry into the Nature and Virtue of the Medi- 
cinal Waters of Bristol, and their Use in the Cure of 
Chronical Distempers. London. 8vo. 1739.” 

Tle was buried at St. Mark’s, Bristol; and his 
epitaph is printed in Barrett's JZistory of Bristol, 
P: 348. It thereby appears that he died Decem- 

ot 17, wt. thirty-seven. Unfortunately, the year 


* Four articles on the historical existence of Hengist 
and Horsa appeared in “ N, & Q.” 294 8. i. 439, 517; ii. 
76 iii. 170.—Ep.] 
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of his death is not stated. If any correspondent 
can supply it, I shall be obliged. Ss. Y. R. 

LADIES OF THE OF THE GARTER. — In 
the Memorials of the Order of the Garter by Mr. 
Beltz, at p. cexxi. a list is given of the Ladies of 
the Order; ¢. e. of ladies for whom robes of the 
order were provided : — 


“ The favour was not limited to the consorts and relicts 


of the Knights of the Order, but extended to others of 
their families ; and where such connection does not appear, 


there is room for the conjecture that the distinction was | 
an especial homage to eminent personal or mental endow- 


ments, spontaneously paid by the Sovereign himself, or 
at the suggestion of a Knight who by some martial act 
had acquired a claim to the nomination.”—( J. pp. 246-7.) 

Had such ladies the right to encircle their shields 
with the Garter? 
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Romyey’s Portrait or WrEsLEY.— 

“ Monday (Jan.) 5 (1789). At the earnest desire of 
Mrs. T—-, I once more sat for my picture. Mr. Romney 
is a painter indeed. He struck off an exact likeness at 
once, and did more in one hour than Sir Joshua in ten.”— 
Weslev’s Journal. 

Is anything known of Romney's portrait of 
Wesley, or Sir Joshua's, which I suppose is 
implied ? QUIVIS. 

Tombstone Inscrirtrions, St. Jomn’s, 
pown.—I should feel much obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can inform me if there are any MS., 


, or printed copies, of the inscriptions which were 


One of the ladies, the Countess | 


of Warwick, was named in the 10 Henry VL. | 


1432. Her figure on her tomb in Ewelme church 


is represented with the Garter around the left | 


arm. (Jb. cexxiii.) EpMunD WATERTON. 


Atheneum Club. 
Omar Cueryam, ABOULHASSAN KuscHIAR, AND 


JAMAL’u-pIn.—The first of these three is said to | 


have been one of the eight astronomers Jelal’u- 
din Malek Shah employed to regulate the Persian 
State Calendar about a.p. 1075; the second is 
mentioned in Ilerschel’s Outlines of Astronomy 
(3rd ed. p. 655); and the third is said to have 
regulated the Chinese Calendar in the thirteenth 
century. Fuller information respecting them and 
their works, with references to authorities, would 
greatly oblige J. B. 

Bombay. 

Tiersert Patwer’s Burtat.—Your notice of 
Mr. Grosart’s book (34 S. vi. 525) puts into my 
mind to ask you whether some of your West- 
minster correspondents (of whom you seem to 
have many — good ones), cannot tell us in your 


on the tombstones that were removed from the 
churchyard of St. Joha’s, Horslydown, South- 
wark, Surrey, a few years ago, when the vaults 
under the church were closed? I believe a great 
many of the headstones were used to pave the 
footpaths of the churchyard. W. Dz 


IIyux to THE Viren. — Where can I find a 
hymn, one verse of which runs thus ?— 
“Our Lady sings Magniticat, 
In tones surpassing sweet ; 
And all the choirs of virgins 
Sitting around her feet.” 
Is. STEVENSON, 
Tue Untversat AccomMODATION OFFICE, ESTA- 
BLISHED IN 1778.—Is anything known of the 


| origin, career, or fate of ‘The Universal Accom- 


pages where Ilerbert Palmer was buried? He | 


died, it appears, on 13th August, 1647, and was 
buried at “ the New Church, Westminster,” says 
one authority, “ New Chapel, Westminster,” says 
another. Was this the New Chapel, Broadway, 
Westininster, built, according to Peter Cunning- 
ham—(how glad I am to see him again appearing 
as a correspondent to “ N. & Q.”)—as a chapel- 
of-ease to St. Margaret’s, about the beginning of 
the reign of Charles I. and replaced in 1843 by a 
new church called Christ Church? Burials’ in 
this chapel-yard seem to have been entered in 
the register of burials at St. Margaret's. Is there 
any entry there relating to Herbert Palmer? 
Jonn Bruce. 
QvotatTron.—W here are the words to be found, 
“perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,” or, as the 
Saturday Review says, “ prefervidum”? They 


are generally ascribed to George Buchanan, and 
he is said to have quoted from an older author. 
Scotus. 


in tincture. 


modation Office, No. 100, Long Acre,” which, it 
was announced, “will be elegantly finished and 
opened for business on Monday, the 13th of April, 
1778" 2 It was intended for two objects: 1. The 
letting of shops, houses, chambers, lodgings, Xc., 
in London, and all the villages within ten miles. 
And 2. The registration and hiring of servants; 
which, it was proposed, might be much better 
managed at ove such office than at the many 
register oftices, “or rather forels,’ which were 
then in existence, and whose shameful frauds, and 
other malpractices, were reprobated with the ut- 
most severity. The Prospectus of this scheme, 
a sheet of four closely-printed foolscap pages, is 
now before me; and I shall contribute it to the 
interesting collection of Broadsides, and other 
papers of the kind, preserved in the Library of 
the Society of Antiquaries. J. G. N. 


Wasniveton Anus. — In the work of Sir Ber- 
nard Burke, which contains the coat armour of all 
the English families, that of Washington of Lan- 
cashire and four other counties, is given as, Argent, 
two bars gules in chief, three mullets of the 
second. As its chief is usually of a “ different” 
tincture in arms generally, could any of your 
readers inform me if such is ever the case with 
those of Washington? The stars and stripes are 


not such legitimate descendants of the first bear- 
ing as they would be, provided its chief was 


H. P. 


A 
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Queries With Answers. 


Crvitas Lucroni.— What city is termed in 
Latin Lucronium? In the Prolegomena to Dres- 
sel’s Prudentius, in the list of the editions of that 
author one is mentioned (p. xxviii.), of which the 
subscription is— 

“Impressum preesens opus in civitate Lucronii per 
Arnaldum Guillermum de Brocario, et finitum die secunda 
mensis Septembris anno a nativitate Christi millesimo 
quingentesimo duodecimo.” 


As this printer was the same who executed the 
Complutensian Polyglott, I want to ascertain 
where Lucronium is, where he exercised his art 
before he took the charge of the printing office 
of Cardinal Ximenes at Alcali. From the date 
of his edition of Prudentius, it is clear that he 
could not have removed to Alcala for more than 
about five months before the accession of Leo X. 
to the Popedom. The importance of this is, that 
it has been thought that the writers of the Poly- 
glott have not «poken accurately when they ex- 
= their thanks to that Pope for his aid in 

aving sent Greek MSS. for the New Testament. 
The volume containing the New Testament was 
completed January 10, 1514, and it has been as- 
serted that it must have been begun long before 
the accession of Leo; but it is clear that the 
printer had not taken . his abode at Alcala a 
year and four months before that volume was 
completed: so that at all events it was quickly 
rinted; and why not in less than a year? The 
ocality of Lucronium may throw some light on 
this, and it may lead to a further knowledge when 
the printer settled at Alcala. S. P. 

Plymouth. 


P.S. Since sending my query as to the modern 


name of this place, I felt persuaded that it must | 
be Logrofio; and, on examining Spriiner’s | 
torical Atlas, I tind this to be the case. This 
elucidates one point in the life of Brocario the 
 reaad and it is so far a contribution to the | 
istory of the Complutensian Polyglott, that we 
can say that it could not have been commenced at 
press before September, 1512; and as much later 
“s was needful for Brocario to change his abode, 
and remove his whole establishment to Alcala. 


MARRIAGE Rrixes.—I1 am anxious to know 
how, when, where, and why the custom origi- 
nated of employing a plain gold ring in matri- 
mony; and whether a priest or Sir James Wilde 
could interfere with the fantastic taste of any- 
body who chose to prefer a wedding-ring of any 
other fashion. The Rubric of the Church Service 
only orders that “The man shall give unto the 
woman a ring.” 

On this same subject of rings, there are, I be- 
lieve, several legends connected with good King | 


Solomon. Will some one of your readers tell me 
where I can find these ? R. C. L. 
The Temple. 


[The legend of King Solomon’s ring will be found in 
Josephus (Antig. lib. viii. ch. 2), which, however, has 
been considered an interpolation. It is there stated that 
Josephus had witnessed the healing of many demoniacs 
by one Eleazar, a Jew, in the presence of the Emperor 
Vespasian, by the application of a medicated ring to the 
nostrils of the parties; and that on this Jew’s reciting 
several verses connected with the name of Solomon, the 
devils were extracted through the noses of the parties. 

It is not improbable that this story, for which Josephus 
is made responsible, is nothing more than an allusion to 
the celebrated Magic Ring of Solomon, said to have been 
found in the belly of a fish, and concerning which a great 
many idle fictions have been created by the Arabian 
writers. The Arabians have a book called Scaleuthal, 
expressly on the subject of Magic Rings ; and they trace 
this ring of Solomon, in a regular succession, from Jared 
the father of Enoch to Solomon. More concerning it 
may be seen in Licetus, cap. xxii., and in D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient. pp. 478, 819, folio edition. ( Archeologia, 
xxi. 123.) 

With respect to the style and material of the marriage 
ring, the pattern of those used among the Romans ap- 
pears to have been one which has gone out of use, namely, 
right hands joined, such as is often observed on ancient 
coins. According to Swinburne, that oracle of canon 
law, “the ring at first was not of gold, but of iron [i. e. 
among the Romans], adorned with an adamant ; the 
metal hard and durable, signifying the durance and per- 
petuity of the contract. Howbeit (he adds) it skilleth 
not at this day, what metal the ring be of ; the form of it 
being round, and without end, doth import that their love 
should circulate and flow continually.” (Matr. Contr. 
sect. xv.) As substitutes for the usual wedding ring, 
it is said that curtain rings, and even the church key, 
and one made of glove leather, have been used in the cele- 
bration of marriage. (“ N. & Q.” 294 S, x. 290.) The plain 


, gold ring at present used as a visible pledge, appears to 


have descended to us, in the mere course of traditionary 
practice, from the time of the Saxons, without any im- 
pulse from written authority or rubrick. ] 


Hospitats FoR THE Sick.—When was the first 
hospital of this kind founded? So fxr as lam 
aware, there is no trace of any such institution in 
the classical writers. I shall feel thankful for 
reference to any works bearing on the subject. 

CPL. 

[We have never met with any work containing a con- 
nected historical account of these beneficent establishments, 
Bearing some resemblance to our present hospitals was 
the bath of Asclepius, a temple of the gods called Epi- 
dota, erected by Antoninus Pius at Epidaurus—a temple 
dedicated to Hygicia, Asclepius, and Apollo surnamed the 
Xgyptian, and a building beyond the sacred enclosure for 
the reception of the dying, and of women in labour (J’aus. 


‘ 
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ii. 27.) Epidaurus is also described by Strabo (viii. p, 
874) as a place renowned for the cure of all diseases, 
always full of invalids, and containing votive tablets de- 
seriptive of the cures, as at Cos and Tricea. (Smith’s 
Dict. of Geography, i. 841.) 

Hospitals for the poor and sick, however, are pre-emi- 
nently characteristic of Christianity. 
the Church, the Bishop had immediate charge of all the 
poor, both sound and diseased. When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, 
that at least one-fourth part thereof should go to the re- 


King’s Head, Queen’s Head, George Inn, Horse 


| Shoe, &e. 


| 
| 


In the first ages of | 


| ancient building. 


I am also very anxious to know if there is any 
water-colour drawing of the Catherine Wheel, and 
of the other old inns I have mentioned ; if not, I 
should advise that some one equally interested in 
the matter should take a water-colour drawing 
before the alterations commenced, it being a very 
I observe that at the Talbot Inn 


| there is an old painting over the outside of the door 


lief of the poor; and to provide for them the more com- | 


modiously, houses of charity were specially erected for 
the sick. So early as the Council of Nice, A.p. 325, hos- 
pitals for the sick are spoken of as commonly known. 


The first celebrated one was that of Cxsarea, A.p. 370-380, | 
| the Collections of the Surrey Archeological Society, vol. ii. 


richly endowed by the.Emperor Valens. After it fol- 
lowed the hospital of Chrysostom at Constantinople. 


We learn from Jerome, that Fabiola, a wealthy Christian | 


widow of a noble Roman family, who died in his time, 
first erected a public infirmary: “Prima omnium vogo- 


of the booking-office, which is now very defaced. 
I should feel obliged if any reader is able to tell 
me what it a. D. R. J. 
Streatham Hill, Surrey. 
[An interesting paper on the Inns of Southwark from 
the pen of the late Mr. George R. Corner is printed in 


pp. 50-81. Some historical notices are given of the fol- 
lowing Ians:—The Tabard, or Talbot ; the George (with 


| an illustration) ; the White Hart (with an illustration) ; 
the Bear’s Head ; the Bear at the Bridge Foot ; and the 


Xoucioy instituit, in quo xgrotantes colligeret de plateis, 


et consumpta languoribus atque inedia miserorum mem- 
bra foveret.” (Epist. lxxvii. ed. Migne. Paris, 1845, tom. 
xxii. 694.) And Gregory the Presbyter, in his Life of 
Nazianzen, says, that Basil, who lived in the same age 
with Jerome, built a large hospital for lepers with charity 
money, which he collected for that purpose. (Secker’s 


Sermon, preached before the Governors of the London | 


Hospital, Feb. 20, 1754.) 

In early times no convent was without its tenement 
for the sick poor ; but the first order which we find ex- 
clusively founded for hospitals are the Hospitalitres, who 
follow the rule of St. Augustine, and were appointed to 
the care of the Hétel Dieu at Paris. For an account of 
the Religious Orders in the Roman Catholic Church con- 
sult the Encyclopédie Théologique, par M. VAbbaye 
Migne, and the Histoire des Ordres Réligieux par M. 
Herion. 

Connected with this subject is the history of the various 
*Spitals, such as St. Mary’s ’Spital, near Bishopsgate ; St. 
Bartholomew’s ’Spital, Smithfield; St. Thomas’s ’Spital, 
Southwark, and the New Abbey of Tower Hill, called 
“Our Lady of Grace.” Vide Stow, Newcourt, and the 
numerous ‘Spital Sermons. 
pitals of London is printed in the Catalogue of the Library 
of the Corporation of London, 1859, pp. 69-72. Mr. 
Murray, in 1850, published a useful little work on this 


A list of works on the Hos- | 


subject, entitled Hospitals and Sisterhoods, 12mo. Consult | 
| especially to that sequestered and shady retreat, Hagbush . 


also a valuable article in Rees’s Cyclopedia, vol. xviii. ] 


Oxp Iyns or SourHwark.—Observing that the 
Catherine Wheel Inn, High Street, Southwark, 
Surrey, is to be closed in the course of a few days 
for the purpose of making alterations, I should 
feel much obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can refer me to any historical account which will 
inform me when it was built; and also of the 
other old inns of Southwark—namely, the Talbot, 


perambulator. 


White Lion, afterwards called the Crown and Chequers, 
The Three Brushes, or Holy Water Sprinklers. A con- 
tinuation of Mr. Corner’s paper will shortly appear in the 
Proceedings of the London and Middlesex and Surrey 
-Archeological Societies. Among some water-colour draw- 
ings by Mr. J. C. Buckler, to illustrate Pennant’s London, 
in the Library of the Corporation of London, are the fol- 
lowing Southwark Inns :—The Ship, taken down in 1831 ; 
The George ; The Spur, on the east side of High Street ; 
The Tabard, now the Talbot; The White Hart; The 
King’s Head; The Queen’s Head; The Boar’s Head 
Place, formerly an inn on the east side of High Street, 
pulled down in 1830; The Dog and Bear Inn, and old 
Croydon House, on the west side of High Street; The 
Catherine Wheel Inn ; and the Green Man Inn, Old Kent 
Road. ] 

Lanu.—Where is, or was, this lane ? 
I fancy somewhere in the northern suburbs of 
London. About forty years ago, I more than 
once saw in the Royal Academy Exhibition views 
of “the Cottage in Hagbush Lane”; a picturesque 
old “bit,” evidently dear to the artists of those 
days. Tlas it been swallowed up among the new 
streets of “ enlarged, and still increasing, London?” 

[Many a sexagenarian now living can remember his 
rural rambles in summer time from the metropolis over 
the green fields betweeg Pentonville and Highgate—more 


Lane, the favourite suburban haunt of every botanizing 
But the spoilers have been abroad — 
« Bricks and mortar! bricks and mortar! 

Give green fields a little quarter : 

As sworn foes to Nature’s beauty 

You’ve already done your duty !” 
So sang one, lately removed from among us, who always 
delighted to take an interest in the topography and anti- 
quities of his “ Merrie Islington.” 
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Hagbush Lane extended from the northern end of the 
present Liverpool Road, Islington, in a winding direction 
westerly to the fields by Copenhagen House, from whence 
it proceeded northerly in a zig-zag course to Crouch End 
and Hornsey. The upper part of this Lane, now divided 
by the Camden Town Road, pursued a winding course 
northerly to the road leading from Kentish Town to 
Upper Holloway. It then made another zig-zag or elbow, 
and was continued by a passage into the great North 
Road at Upper Holloway by the sign of the Mother Red 
Cap—a public-house celebrated by Drunken Barnaby in 
his amusing Itinerary — 

“ Thence to Hollowell, Mother Red Cap, 
In a troup of trulls | did hap ; 
Whores of Babylon me impalled, 
And me their Adonis called ; 
With me toy’d they, buss’d me, cull’d me, 
But being needy, out they pull’d me.” 


The late Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury, had in his 
possession a token, on the right side of which is engraved 
* Mother Red Cap” holding a Black Jack, with the ini- 
tials of the proprietor “J.B. his Half Peny ;” and on 
the reverse, “ John Backster, at the Mother Read Capp in 
holloway, 1667.” It was sold among his Miscellaneous 
Objects of Art (lot 2223), where it is said to be unique ; 
but we know of at least four others in the collections of 
numismatic antiquaries. 

Hone, in his Every-Day Book, i. 870-879, has given a 
graphic description of Hagbush Lane, with an engraving 
of a cottage formerly in it. A plan of the lane is faith- 
fully delineated, from a survey made by Mr. Dent in 1820, 
in Tomline’s Perambulation of Islington, royal 8vo, 1858, 
26.) 


LeycesteERr’s Procress ix once read 
in a monthly periodical or some other magazine, 
an account of Leycester’s Progress and Reception 
in Holland, written by a contemporary of the 
earl. I cannot remember in what periodical it 
was, It must have been before 1854, since that 
was the date when I read it. Poole does not give 
any reference to it. 
numerous correspondents kindly oblige me with 
this information ? Q. 


[There is “A Journal of my Lord of Leicester's Pro- 


Could possibly any of your 


ceeding in the Low Countries, by Mr. Stephen Burrogh, | 


Admiral of the Fleet,” printed in the Correspondence of 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, during his Government 
of the Low Countries, edited by Jahn Bruce, Esq., for the 
Camden Society, 4to, 1844. Is it possible that our corre- 
spondent has met with a review of this work in some 
periodical ? Mr. Motley, in his History of the United 
Netherlands, 2 vols. 8vo, 1860, has given numerous quo- 
tations from it; but has not even alluded to any subse- 
quent article on Leycester’s Progress in Holland. ] 


S. VIL. Jas. 7, 


Replies. 
GREEK DRAMA: EZECHIEL’s “ EXAGOGE.” 
S, vi. 388, 447.) 


A correspondent inquired if certain fragments of 
a Greek drama, by a Jewish poet, named Ezechiel, 
which are preserved by St. Clement of Alexandria 
and Eusebius, are rendered into English in any of 
the translations of their writings. Another corre- 
spondent answered, that there has been no English 
translation. There was, however, a work pub- 


| lished about twenty years ago, called Leaves from 


Eusebius, being an English translation of select 
portions of his Preparatio Evangelica, in which 
was given a stiff and obscure version of a very 
small part of the extracts from Ezechiel. I have 
therefore made a complete translation of the whole 
of these fragments, expressly for the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” and to gratify the correspondent who 
wished to see such a translation. It may be well 
to premise, that the introductory and intermediate 
sentences in prose are in the words of the respec- 
tive writers, St. Clement and Eusebius. I have 
translated from the Greek of the Wurtzburg edition 
of St. Clement of Alexandria, 1778, and from the 
Paris edition of Eusebius, 1628. 

“On the education of Moses, Ezechiel will agree 
with us, who was a writer of tragedies; who in 
the drama, which is entitled the Zwagoge, thus 
writes in the person of Moses : — 


* When Jacob had deserted Chanaan’s land, 
With seventy souls around him, chosen band, 
To Pharao’s realm he came, and numerous were 
His progeny in after years begotten there. 
Long did they bear a wicked nation’s yoke, 
And groan beneath increased oppression’s stroke. 
Pharao the King beheld our race increase, 
And by deceitful arts destroyed their peace. 
No respite to their cruel toils he gave, 
Forced them to furnish bricks, to work and slave 
Building high towers, and cities stretching wide, 
With fruitless toil, through tyranny and pride : 
And to the Hebrews gave the dire command 
To drown each infant male throughout their land. 
Then, as my honoured mother would relate, 
Three months she hid me from that cruel fate ; 
‘Then bore me to the river rolling wide, 
And laid me wrapt where sedges fringe its side ; 
While my sweet sister Mary, stationed there, 
Watched me with all a sister’s anxious care. 
Not long did I all helpless thus remain ; 
For Pharao’s daughter, with her numerous train 
Of beauteous handmaids came beside the wave, 
In the refreshing stream at morn to lave. 
There she observed the unconscious floating child, 
Saved me from threatening death, and on me smiled, 
Knew “twas a Hebrew babe ; while Mary ran 
With joy and eagerness, and thus began 
The princess to accost : * Dost thou desire 
That I should find the nurse thou wilt require, 
A Hebrew woman, fit for such employ ? * 
She gave assent ; and Mary flew with joy, 
To bid her mother quiet her alarms, 
And come :—she came, and pressed me in her arms. 


i 
| 
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Then spoke the princess: ‘ Nurse this child for me, 
Well for thy care shalt thou rewarded be.’ 

She named me Moses, having deigned to save 

Me from the danger of a watery grave. 

“ When infancy had passed, the princely dome 
Thenceforth became my rich and happy home ; 
Thither my mother led me; but before, 

Oft had she care fully repe: ated o’er 

All that concerned my origin and race, 

My nation, and God’s wondrous gifts and grace. 
There, till my years of boyhood all were spent, 
I lived in ease and luxury content, 

As if I’d been of royal birth, supplied 

With rich profusion, and no wish denied. 

But when [ reached the fulness of my days, 

My splendid home I lett for arduous ways.* 

“T saw my race afflicted, and assailed, 

Where the King’s wanton tyranny prevailed ; 
And shortly I beheld in savage fe ud, 

A brother Hebrew beaten and subdued 

By an Egyptian : and as none was near, 

No witness of my deed had I to fear ; 

So to avenge my countryman, I slew 

The fell Egvptiz an, and concealed from view 
Ilis body buried in the sand ; that so 

None might betray me, or the murder know. 
The next day I beheld two more engage 
Egyptians both, in fight with mutual rage : 
To one I said: *W hy, coward, dost thou strike 
One to thy strength unequal and unlike?’ 

But he replied: * And who appointed thee, 
Our judg - and master here supreme to be? 
Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst yesterday 

My countryman, the poor Egyptian, slay?’ 
Hearing these words I feared, and full of dread, 
* Who can have made this known?’ I trembling said. 
* Will not this deed soon reach King Pharao’s ear?’ 
It quickly did: his threats pursued me near, 
He sought to kill me; but I quickly fled ; 

And since in foreign lands my life i've led.” 


! 
also the dream of Moses, interpreted by his father- 


' in-law. 


Thus he introduces Moses discoursing 


| alternately with his father-in-law : — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| versing with God. 


“Then he speaks thus of the daughters of Ra- | 
gue 


* Before me seven fair virgins I beheld.’ 


Ile enquires whose daugliters these virgins are, 
and answers : — 


* Stranger! the land thou seest from afar, 

Is Libya called, there Ethiopians are, 

Thousands of dark skinned people ; o’er whose lands 
And in whose wars one Emperor commands. 

But here o’er all things human and divine 

The priest holds rule, “who is their sire and mine.’ 


“Then after mentioning the watering of the 


flocks, he inserts the nuptials of Sephora, and in- | 
troduces Chumus thus addressing Sephora : — 


E 


As it behoves thee, Sephora, make known 
To this our guest thou’rt given, and made his own.” 


Thus far Eusebius quotes from the drama of 
zechiel. In his next chapter, he gives passages 


from the same as quoted by Demetrius, who re- 
lates the early history of Moses, as it is found in 


the Bible. 


Then he observes that the poet Eze- 


chiel recounts the same in his Ewagoge, adding 


* Thus far is taken from St. Cle snebel Mania: the 


is from Eusebius. 


“ 


A large and splendid throne do I desery, 
Raised on the radiant summit of the sky : $ 
Seated thereon of noblest form is seen 

A monarch crowned, and of majestic mien. 
His left a rich and ponderous sceptre wields, 
His right to me a gracious summons vields. 

1 fly in haste, and ‘quick ly reach the throne : 
At once he yields it ; it hecomes my own. 

He hands the sceptre, and enthrones me there, 
And binds his glittering diadem round my hair. 
‘Then as I view the world’s immense extent, 
The earth below, the heavenly firmament, 
From all the sky departing, and through al!, 

A multitude of stars before me fall. 

All these I number separate on their way, 
Moving like warlike legions in array. 

Fear seizes me, and trembling at the sight, 
With sudden start I chase the dream of night.” 


“Which dream the father-in-law thus inter- 


prets :— 


“ 


Stranger! what joyful things has God foretold 
To thee. And shall I see them,—I so old ? 
‘Take courage, son, thou shalt erect a throne, 
And thou shalt rule whole nations as thine own. 
For all thou then didst see,—all earth contained, 
And all that heaven’s vast firmament sustained, 
All that exists at present thou shalt see, 

All that has been, and all that is to be.” 


“Then of the burning bush, and how he was 


sent to Pharao, he again represents Moses con- 


“ 


Moses 
This burning bush, this sign, what can it mean ? 

What monster this, which none will think I’ve seen ? 
The bush was suddenly suffused with flame, os 
Yet though on fire, all green it stands the same. 

Why is this so? I'll go, and view it near, 

This wonder none will credit when they hear." 


says:— 


“Then God answers him. 


“¢ Moses! no nearer dare to come, but stay, 


Put off thy shoes, ere thou may’st tread “this w: ay; 
The place beneath thy feet is holy ground.’ 

The 4. from the bush came words of solemn sound : 
* Take courage, son, hear in this awful place 

My words; no eye of man could bear my face ; 
But thou art privileged to hear my voice, 

Thou, favoured man, the object of my choice. 

I am the God thy honoured sires adored, 

Of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob,—God and Lord : 

And mindful of my ancient mere ies, now 

I come, myself the parent to avow, 

And the avenger of the Hebrew race, 

Whose wrongs ery out for vengeance to my face. 
Then go thou, Moses, in my awful name, 

Tell Pharao, and the Hebrew race the same, 

All it shall please me to make known to thee, 

To aid thee to lead forth my people free.’ 


“Then after some further alternate converse, 


Moses speaks : — 
“ But I am slow of speech, how shall I bring, 


My tongue thus boldly to address the King ? 


| “ But God answers: 


“Send then thy brether Aaron ; let him know 


My words, as thou hast heard them : he shall go 
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And speak instead of thee, and every thing 
Fearless shall he declare before the King.” 


| “ And then he observes that God gave more minute 


“Then they conyerse concerning the rod, and the | 


other prodigies. 


“* Say what is that thou holdest in thy hand ?’” 
* A rod, o’er flocks and mén a potent wand.’ 
* Cast it upon the ground, but quickly fly, 
For a huge serpent shall its place supply.’ 
It is cast down : ‘ O save me thou, I pray, 
How frightful is this monster in my way! 
Help, I entreat thee: for I sorely fear.’ 
* Fear not the serpent, confident draw near, 
And seize its tail, all danger will be o'er, 
It shall become the rod it was before.— 
Into thy bosom put thy hand, and lo! 
Dost thou not bring it forth as white as snow ? 
Place there thy hand again ; it shall be seen, 
When taken out, as it had ever been.’ ” 


“ Then, after a few other matters, he (Demetrius) 
goes on to say: ‘These same things Ezechiel 
commemorates in his Zragoge.’ And of the pro- 
digies, he introduces God speaking thus; — 


“ With this same rod shalt thou work every woe. 
The river first with blood alone shall flow ; 

In every fountain, every pond and flood, 

The water shall be hideously changed to blood ; 
Frogs shall abound, sciniphs shall fill the air, 
And dust, like ashes, I will seatter there. 

Foul sores and ulcers it shall cause : and then 
Large stinging flies shall torture Egypt’s men. 
After these plagues, a pestilence shall rise, 
Beneath its rage, the stoutest sinks and dies. 

The heavens shall frown, and shower down hail and fire 
On sinful mortals, with avenging ire. 

The fields shall be laid waste, the beasts shall die. 
Three days in darkness Egypt’s land shall lie. 
Locusts, all food devouring, shall be seen, 

The corn shall perish in the fields yet green ; 
Each first-born son I'll slay of every age, 

And thus at last shall cease proud Egypt's rage. 
For hardened Pharao I command in vain, 

Till he shall see his first-born son lie slain. 

Then seized with dread, he'll set my people free.-- 
Thus then instruct them, as I speak to thee. 

This month shall be the first of all the year, 
When you shall go forth free from bonds and fear, 
And shall possess the long since promised land, 
Proclaim again unto them this command,— 

That month I bid you, when her fullest light 

The moon shall reach, offer, the previous night, 
The Paschal lamb to God, and with its blood 


Sprinkle vour door-posts, as you hope for good. . 


The angel sent to slay, shall see, and spare 

Your dwellings, while the rest no merey share. 
The lamb’s flesh roasted vou shall eat that night. 
Quickly shall Pharao, trembling with affright, 
Urge you to fly : my favour you shall find, 
Woman to woman goods of every kind 

Shall freely give, their vessels, garments, gold, 
And silver for your wants, unweighed, untold. 
Then when your feet at length secure shall stand 
In your own long desired, and promised land, 
Seven days from that, on which was first begun 
Your march from Egypt, then shall every one 
Each year eat bread unleavened, and shall bow 
To God, and first-born animals shall vow 

And sacrifice ; and with each first-born son 

Of woman also shall the like be done.” 


directions respecting the same festival : — 


“Tn all your families of Hebrew race, 
This month, which as the first of months has place, 
Take sheep and calves, without a spot or stain, 
And let them till the fourteenth day remain. 
Then offer them in sacrifice that eve, 
And eat with entrails roasted ; nothing leave, 
Having your loins, while eating, girded round, 
Staves in your hands, and on your feet shoes bound. 
Let all thus offer, and thus eat that night ; 
For hastily the King shall urge your flight. 
This for your sacrifice, is my command : 
Take each a buneh of hyssop in your hand, 
Dipped in the blood, your door-posts on each side, 
Sprinkle, and so escape destruction wide, 
Keep to the Lord this feast : seven days complete, 
No leavened bread shall any dare to eat : 
God freed you in this month from woes accursed, 
This then of months and times shall be the first.” 


“Tle then gives other particulars: ‘ Ezechiel 
also,’ he says, ‘in the drama entitled The Eva- 
goge, introduces a messenger describing the posi- 
tion of the Hebrews, and the defeat of the Egyp- 


tians, thus : 


“ When the King Pharao, with a mighty host, 
Went forth full armed, with proud insulting boast, 
With horses, chariots, generals trained to war, 
His numerous army terror spread afar. 

Infantry in the midst, in proud array, 

Marched on, but leaving clear a chariot way : 
The cavalry protected either side 

Of the Egyptian army, flushed with pride. 

I ask the number of the imposing band ; 

Ten hundred thousand own the King’s command, 
Outspread the Hebrews lie, all Egypt’s foes. 
Some stretched along the Red Sea's shores repose, 
Others their babes, and older children feed, 

And aid the faint and weary in their need. 

Their numerous flocks and herds are feeding round, 
And household vessels everywhere abound.— 
When these defenceless saw our army near, 

They filled the air with shricks, and cries of fear, 
With trembling limbs, bewildered and amazed, 
Their hands and voices to their God they raised. 
A city near them we encamped before ; 
Beelsephon the name that city bore. 

But when the sun was set, we took repose, 
Waiting for morning, to assault our foes, 
Confiding in our veteran troops, and arms, 

Men to subdue, half-dead with dire alarms. 

But lo! a wondrous prodigy was seen ;— 

There stood, the Hebrews’ and our camp between, 
A pillar formed of clouds : and Moses brought 
The rod, with which such wonders he had wrought, 
Such prodigies and plagues in Egypt’s land ; 
And raising it he struck with mighty hand 

The great Red Sea ; and at his stroke the tide 
Obeys, the waters instantly divide, 

And all the Hebrews safely tread their way 


Through the deep bed, untouched by salt-waves’ spray. 


We quickly followed, marching boldly on, 

And loudly shouting, where they first had gone.— 
And now ‘twas night ; our noiseless wheels sunk deep, 
Our men no footing in the mire could keep. 

Suddenly, to our wondering eyes, a light, 

Like fire from heaven appeared, intensely bright. 

And then we knew, appalled and sore afraid, 

That God was their protector, strength, and aid. 
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And when the Hebrews safely reached the shore, 
Down came the impetuous waters rolling o’er, 
And gathering round us: then arose the ery: 
*O from this great Avenger let us fly! 

These he protects, on us his angry frown 

Sends only evil and destruction down.’ 

The whelming waters of the deep Red Sea 
Closed over all: our army ceased to be.” 


“ Again, a little after, they went a journey of three 
days, as Demetrius commemorates; and this the 
Holy Bible also testifies. But as they had no 
sweet water, but only what was bitter, by the 
command of God, he cast a certain kind of wood 
into the spring, and the water was made sweet. 
Thence they came to Elim, and there they found 
twelve fountains of water, and seventy palm trees. 
Of these, and of a certain bird which they saw, 


collection of angling literature, I am enabled to 
give the information required. 

The first Garland was published in 1821, in 
form of a single-sheet broadside ; it commences, 
* Auld Nature now revived seems,” and was the 
joint production of Robert Roxby and Thomas 
Doubleday. It was annually succeeded by similar 
pieces, principally by the same writers, till 1832, 
when the senes terminated. It is impossible to 
say how many editions of these single sheet broad- 
sides were issued, or how many of each; but it 
may be set down as a significant hint, that some of 
them, published at Newcastle fora halfpenny, were 


| bought by collectors in London for sixpence, and 


Ezechiel introduces a person addressing Moses; | 


and on the subject of the palm trees and the 

twelve fountains, he speaks thus: — 

“ Attend, great Moses! we a spot have found, 
Where breezes through the valley softly sound. 
Here in this charming place, this sweet retreat, 
Thou mayest wisely choose to fix thy seat. 

Here there appeared a light of heaven divine, 

A fiery column, of great joy the sign. 

And then a wide, well-shaded space we found, 
Where watered meadows spread luxuriant round. 
For in the valley’s bosom wide, but low, 

Twelve fountains from one rock are seen to flow. 
There, firmly rooted, seventy palm trees stand ; 
And flocks feed richly on the fertile land.” 


“ He then goes on to describe the appearance of the 
bird : — 
** Soon after this, we saw a living thing, 
A strange and novel bird upon the wing. 
Equal he was to twice the eagle’s size ; 
His wings were beautiful with changing dies. 
His purple breast great admiration won, 
His legs with bright vermillion colour shone. 
Around his graceful neck, like fleece, there grew 
Rich plumage of a golden yellow hue. 
Pale yellow round the pupil of his eye 
Was seen: the pupil was of scarlet die, 
His voice the most melodious ever heard, 
He was in truth the king of every bird. 
All others followed him in silent dread, 
While he, like Taurus, proudly reared his head.” 


F. C. H. 


FISHER’S “ GARLANDS.” 
vi. 286.) 

The query of J. M. scarcely admits of a concise 
and ready reply; there has also been some evi- 
dent mystification practised on this subject, which 
makes it rather difficult to get at the truth; but 
from a notice lately published in the Fisherman's 
Magazine (No. VIL) of a work entitled A Collee- 
tion of Right Merrie Garlands for North Country 


Anglers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1864; from Mr. T. | - 
| at Ipswich. 


Westwood’s very excellent and interesting Biblio- 


theca Piseatoria, a book seemingly not so well | 
known as it deserves to be; and from my own | 


even one shilling, and we may conclude that demand 
found its usual supply. There was a kind of mania 
at the time for angling works, and many dodges were 
the consequent result ; one of these may be men- 
tioned here as a curious, if not amusing, piece of 
literary history. A person named Lathy one day 
called upon Gosden, the well-known bookbinder, 
publisher, and collector, with an origimal poem 
on angling. Gosden purchased the manuscript 
for 30/, and had it published,* with a whole 
length engraved portrait of himself, in a fishing 
dress, armed with rod and landing-net, leaning 
sentimentally against a votive altar, dedicated to 
the manes of Walton and Cotton, as a frontis- 
piece. A number of copies were printed on royal 
paper, and one on vellum, the vellum alone costing 
Gosden 102, before it was discovered that the 
whole was a plagiaristic swindle, the manuscript 
being very little more than a copy of a rather rare 
poem, entitled Zhe Anglers. Eight Dialogues in 
Verse. London, 1758. 

To return, however, to the Fisher's Garlands. 
In 1836, the set of Garlands from 1821 to 1832 
inclusive, were published in a collected form, 
octavo, by Charnley of Newcastle, their original 
publisher. There were fourteen garlands in this 
collection, two being placed to the credit of 1824, 
and the well-known Azgler’s Progress of Boaz, 
written and published in the previous century, 
being interpolated as the “ Fisher's Garland” for 
1820. Tlow many editions were published of this 
collection, or what were their dates, is now un- 
known. In 1842, after a lapse of ten years, an 
attempt was made to resuscitate the annual series 
of garlands, but without success; they only con- 
tinued till 1845, and then completely and finally 
ceased. Dut in 1842, Mr. Charnley published 4 


* Under the title of The Angler ; a Poem in Ten Cantos, 
with Notes, &c. By T. P. Lathy, Esq. Subsequently, 
when the fraud was discovered, the last words were 
altered to “ By Piscator.” 

+ Correctly ascribed to Dr. Scott, a dissenting minister 
The poem was afterwards published by 


Ruddiman, in his Collection of Scarce, Curious, and 
See also Gentle- 


Valuable Pieces, Xc., Edinburgh, 1773. 
man’s Magazine, vol. \xxxix. p. 407. 
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Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North 
Country Anglers, 8vo, Newcastle; and, as the writer 
in the Fisherman's Magazine observes, “ with an 
ingenuity worthy of a better cause,” raked a 
number of fishing songs together, to supply the 
vacant years when no‘garlands were published. 
tlow many editions of this collection were pub- 
lished is also unknown; nor is it clear, whether 
we should class with it an edition published by 
the Newcastle Typographical Society, including 
the Fisher’s Garlands from 1821 to 1845, with the 
Angler's Progress and Tyne Fisher's Farewell. 
Again, in this present year of Grace, we have, 
published at Newcastle, A Collection of Right 
Merrie Garlands for North Country Anglers. 
Edited by Joseph Crawhall and continued to this 
present Year.” Ilere, as before, a number of 
poems are collected from all quarters, to repre- 
sent the garlands of years when none were pub- 
lished. Thus we have them selected from Chatto’s 
Angler's Souvenir, Scenes and Recollections of Fly- 
Jishing, Watts’ Annual Souvenir, Richardson's 
Borderer’s Table Book, and other sources. Mr. 
Crawhall contributes some of his own compositions, 
and the very best of the whole are written by 
Mr. Westwood. 

I may add that the choice of the Roxby and 
Doubleday Garlands were published, in a collected 
form, as The Coquet-Dale Fishing Songs, by the 
Blackwoods in 1852. And I should not conelude 
this unpleasant notice of crambe repetita of the 
worst kind, without observing that Allan Cun- 
ningham actually published one of the Roxby 
and Doubleday garlands, The Auld Fisher's Wel- 
come to Coquet-Side, in the strange omninm ga- 
therum, which he had the boldness to term The 
Songs of Scotland; though, at the same time, he 
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The poems reprinted from the Ztonian and the 
Annuals are, with two exceptions, said there to 
be by W. M. Praed, or by “the Author of Lil- 
lian.” 

Those contributed to Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
sine have also been easily recognised ; but in 1828, 
when Mr. Knight edited the London Magazine, 
Praed sent him four poems, all published over 
the signature =. These were, “ School and School- 
fellows,” “ Arrivals at a Watering Place,” “ April 
Fools,” and “ Our Ball.” 

In the New Monthly Magazine a series of poems 
appeared, all signed # In 1826, without a sig- 
nature, “ Josephine ” was printed, which is con- 
fessedly Praed’s. 

In 1827, with the signature were “ Utopia,” 
“ A Year of Impossibilities *”’, “A Song for the 
Fourteenth of February,” ‘“ To —— by an Ex- 
quisite *,” and “ Goodnight to the Season.” 

In 1828, “ My Partner,” “ A Chapter of Ifs *,” 
“The Fancy Ball,” “A Letter of Advice,” and 
“The Light o’ Love *.” 

In 1829, “Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine,” 
“ Chivalry at a Discount *,” “ Quince,” “Song 
to a Serenader in February*,” “ Sybil’s Letter,” 
“ The Vicar,” and “ Cousins *.” 

Of these poems all but seven, marked with a 
star in the preceding list, are reprinted in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s most interesting edition. As all the poems 
appeared over the same signature, it seems diffi- 


| cult to decide upon the authorship, unless the 


had, or could have easily found, at least fifty | 


genuine Scottish songs to take its place, any one 
of them fifty times superior to the Northumbrian 
doggrel garland aforesaid. 

Pryxerton. 


* COUSINS,” A SONG: PRAED’S POEMS. 
(3° 8. vi. 414.) 

W. M. F. inquires if Praed were the author 
of this song; and though an answer will pro- 
bably be given ere this reaches England, this 
query and several like it may serve as an excuse 
for a note on Praed’s poems. This poem was in 
the American edition, and is not in the authorised 
collection. The American book was necessarily 
composed of such poems as were found in print 
and were signed by Praed; and it contained also 
poems supposed to be written by the same author. 
As editor, I have had occasion to examine many of 
the Annuals and Magazines to which Praed con- 
tributed, and the result of the search is as follows: 


poet left some list of his publications. 

Six other short poems in the London Magazine 
signed ¢ were printed in the American book, and 
are doubtless rot the work of Praed. One of 
these, signed #, “ Chivalry at a Discount,” was 
especially noticed in the London Times, Oct. 7, 
1864, with an expressed wish from the critic to 
know who wrote it, if Praed did not. In the 
Literary Souvenir for 1830, another poem on the 
same subject, and one called “ An Invitation,” 
signed », were printed; the same yolume con- 


| tained two poems by the “ Author of Lillian,” 


and one, “ Where is Miss Myrtle,” unsigned, but 


written by Praed. 


It seems hardly possible thet two writers would 
use the same signature in the same volume, and 
vet if Praed was » of the New Monthly in 1827, 


| 1828, and 1829, would he have been apt to yield 


the name in 1830 in a volume to which he con- 
tributed, especially if he had already written a 
poem on the same subject ? 
It has been repeatedly said that some of these 
oems were written by a Mr. Fitz-Gerald. Surely 
it cannot be too late to learn something about 
him. In 1834, two songs, “ I remember,” and 
“The Runaway,” were published by Dannely, 
London, the words by Praed, the music by Mrs. 
FE. Fitz-Gerald. Could this lady's husband have 
been so intimate a friend that Praed joined with 
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him in his enterprises, and shared the signature 
with him ? 

The question is interesting because in 1839 and 
1841 certain Charades appeared in the New 
Monthly, which were the production of no inferior 
poet. These are numbered 1, 2, 21, 22, 25—30, 
in the American work. Two of them, “ Sir Geof- 
frey lay in his cushioned chair,” and “There 
kneels in holy St. Cuthbert’s aisles,” are certainly 
worthy of Praed’s genius. If we are yet to have 
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the collected works of one who belonged, to | 


Praed’s school, and who has so successfully studied 
his style, it is time the enterprise were announced. 

Lasily, may we not hope that, in view -of these 
repeated inquiries, Mr. Coleridge will inform us 
if the edition contains all the poems which Praed 
acknowledged, and in what form the declaration 
was made; or whether it contains only such 
poems as the surviving friends of the poet can 
identify positively. 


If the latter, it is not un- | 


reasonable to hope that an author will be found | 


for these poems, which so nearly approach the 
perfection of one who must rank as ehief of the 
minor poets of England for the present century. 
W. Wurrmorr. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY AND OTHER 
CHRISTMAS MATTERS. 


(3°48, vi. 493, 519.) 
The readers of “ N. & Q.” are much indebted 


Piflerari in Rome, at the same time it contains 
some remarkable mythological speculations after 
the manner of Conyers Middleton, upon which 
I would fain offer a few remarks. 


born in a Grotto: Dr. Rupavtr is pleased to 
consider this a “ popular corruption of the Serip- 
tural text,” and ris, “Tam not aware that any 
attempt has been made to trace the origin of it.” 


| whither she retired.” 


He undertakes the task himself, and traces it | 


mediately to the false gospels forged by some of 


the ancient heretics, and ultimately to “ the great | 


Mithraic mysteries, the Sibyl’s Cave, the Cave of 
Trophonius,” &e. 
antiquities, Dr. R. picks up “the celebrated re- 
ligious poet Sannazarius of Naples,” who has “ un- 


On his way to these prime yal | 


| meant to represent Apollo and Minerva; but as it ap- 


equivocally adopted” this corruption of 


and who, I fear, helped on Dr. R. to his 
conclusions. M., l’'Abbé Gaume, a good Catholic, 
thus disposes of this “religious poet,” notwith- 
standing his having founded a church : — 


“Sannazaro, in his poem entitled De Partu Virginis, 
makes a medley, which we should call ridiculous, were it 
not indecent, of the most august truths of the Faith, and 
the absurdities of mythology. The whole poem is filled 
with gods and goddesses, while the name of our Lord | 


avan | 


to Dr. Rrrnavtr for his interesting article on the | Of it having been preserved by an uninterrupted 


! work entitled Three Weeks in Palestine and Le- 


The Pifferari speak of our Saviour having been | the Messiah’s birth, upon entering w hich,” he 


does not occur once.”—Le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Mo- 
dernes, ch. xi.* 

T am at loss to conceive how the allusion in the 
Pitferari Hlymn could in any sense be called “a 
corruption of the Scriptural text.” It is a tradi- 
tion of universal Christendom, which comes under 
the conditions of the golden rule of St. Vincent of 
Lerins, Quod ubique, quod semper, et ab omnibus 
creditum. The Kastern Church refers to it in her 
services, and the early Greek writers and painters 
commemorate it; moreover, the local tradition is 
clear and steadfast. It would be easy to quote a 
host of authorities, I shall however quote but a 
few, and those readily accessible. The learned 
patristic theologian, Mr. Isaac Williams, says of 
our Lord’s birthplace : — 

“Tt was a cave in the native city of David according 
to the testimony of Justin Martyr, Origen, and others ; 
for such the stables in that country often are. And thus 
as He was buried, so also was He born in a cave in the 
rock.”—Comm. on the Nativity, 1852, p. 83. 

Bp. Taylor says in his Life of Christ : — 

“She that was Mother to the King of all creatures, 
could find no other place but a stable, a cave of a rock, 


And in a note to this passage he refers to the 
Septuagint Version of Isaiah, xxxiii. 16, which 
some ancient writers consider to be a prophecy of 
this birth-place.t 

We have not only good testimony to skow that 
our Saviour was born in a cave of arock at Beth- 
lehem, but we have also good reason to believe 
that the very cave can be identified, the record 
tradition. Mr. Chester, in his admirable little 
banon, which, I believe, the 8S. P. C. K. has 
stereotyped, thus writes of “the lowly scene of 


says, ‘I sank instinctively upon my knees. . . 

“ Buckingham treats the idea of the Grotto of the Na- 
tivity being really the scene of that event as an absur- 
dity, chiefly on account of its being underground: while 
Clarke, though generally so sceptical with regard to the 
identity of the Holy Places, says that the tradition re- 
specting this cave seems so well authenticated as hardly 


* The poet’s tomb was quite in keeping with his pagan 
a We are told in an account quoted by 
Tone that—“ His superb tomb in the church of St. Mark 
is decorated with two figures originally executed for, and 


peared indecorous to admit heathen divinities into a 
Christian church, and the figures were thought too excel- 
lent to be removed, the person who shows the church is 
instructed to call them David and Judith. 

+ The note is curious and worth quoting here: “ Juxta 
propheticum illud, Esai. xxxiii. 16, “Ovros oixhoe: év 
apud Ixx., sed hane periodum Judi eraserunt ex Hebreo 
textu; sic et Symmachus. [ erapl. Montf. vol. ii. p. 146), 
&pros mystice Bethlehem, sive Domus panis, 
indigitatur.” — Eden’s ed. vol. ii. 64. 
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| 
to admit of dispute. Whatsoever the truth may be, I do | 


not think Buckingham’s objection a valid one, as it is by 
no means uncommon in these countries to use similar 
souterrains as habitations both for man and beast ; and 


the adherence to ancient customs in the ‘ never-changing | 
East,’ argues the probability of similar usage in our | 


Saviour’s time.” —Ed. 1838, yp. 57. 

Dr. Ruwpavrir looks askance at “the winter 
wild,” and other accessaries to the Nativity ; but 
these are trifles, let us pass on to a graver matter. 
Granting that in the conversion of Heathendom, 
new converts clung to some of their old supersti- 
tions, which in some cases the Church was unable 
to eradicate, and in others unwisely permitted, 
“ christening the ceremonies of pagan superstition, 
and adapting their fables to the mysteries of 
Christian worship, which will undoubtedly ac- 
count for much of the ceremonies and supersti- 
tions of the modern Church of Rome:’’* Granting 


that the old image of Jupiter at Rome does duty | 


for the Jew Peter, and that the Mariolatry of 
Rome is a most deplorable heresy—still, surely 
Dr. Rreavit might have found a truer and a 
fairer origin for this last than the foul worship, 
and abominable rites of Cybele! Surely if he 
had reflected a little, he would have shrunk from 
such an association with the Blessed Virgin 
Mother of our Lorp. It is true that the accom- 
plished and lamented authoress of Legends of the 
Madonna gravely refers us { to the Egyptian group 
of Isis and Horus as the prototype of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child of Catholic Art, and the inspir- 
ing Idea of Cyril and the Council of Ephesus! 
But the instincts of her heart were truer than the 
teaching of her creed, and elsewhere she does 
more justice to the subject. Devout celibates, 
poring with love and wonder upon that abyss of 
mystery the Ivcarnatiox, became dazzled by 
“the matchless dignity of Mary,” and loved not 


wisely but too well: not preserving “ the propor- | 


tion of faith,’ their fond imaginings at length 
condensed into new articles of faith, and they 
came at last to receive as sober truth and revela- 
tion what they had long wished might be true— 


Populus vult decipi, et decipitur. From 8S. Ber- | 


nard to Pio Nono we may trace the successive 
stages of Mariolatry.§ This is illustrated by an 


° See Polydore Virgil, De Rerum Inventoribus, and 
Jones of Nayland’s Reflezions on the Growth of Heathen- 
ism among Modern Christians. 


+ Middleton quotes the following passage from a con- | 


genial writer, “ the describer of Modern Rome” (who is 
he ?):— 
“Tf in converting the profane worship of the Gentiles 


to the pure and sacred worship of the Church, the faith- | 


ful desire to follow some use and proportion, they have 
certainly hit upon it here, in dedicating to the Madonna, 
or Holy Virgin, the temple formerly sacred to the Bona 
Dea, or good goddess.”— Letter from Rome. 

t Ed. 1852, p. xxii. : 

§ For the earlier history of it, the reader can refer to 
Mr. Tyler’s valuable work, and to Bp. Hall, The Old 
Religion, ch. xiv. 
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anecdote related by the late Rey. II. J. Rose in 
a very instructive article on ‘ Catholicism in 
Silesia,” published in the first volume of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review : — 


“A friend of ours, long resident in the south of Italy, 
was in the habit of talking to a very devout old woman 
in the neighbourhood. One day the old lady, in the 
course of conversation, said that there was but one thing 
she wanted to be perfectly happy. On being asked what 
was this one requisite for the vita beata, she said, ‘ If the 
Virgin could but be made God—for He was so severe, but 
the Virgin was always kind, and gentle, and compas- 
sionate.’ "—P. 552. 

The French beggars referred to by Dr. Riu- 
BAULT, who asked alms au nom de la Bonne 
Derssk, seem to have reached that happy height 
of imagination to which the Italian devotee in the 
above story only aspired, wistfully and despond- 
ingly.* 

In Tlone’s Ancient Mysteries and Every-Day 
Book, he describes a very interesting edition of 
Sannazaro’s curious Poem, a quarto volume printed 
at Florence in 1740, with engravings of the Nati- 
vity, from sculptures on an ancient sarcophagi at 
Rome. Ione also describes a very curious sheet 
of Carols, printed in London in 1701, price one 
penny. The description is as follows : — 


“ It is headed ‘Cunistus Natus Est: Christ is born ;’ 
with a woodcut 10 inches high by 84 inches wide, represent- 
ing the stable of Bethlehem ; Christ in the crib, watched by 
the Virgin and Joseph ; shepherds kneeling ; angels at- 
| tending; a man playing on the bagpipes; a woman witha 

basket of fruit on her head ; a sheep bleating, and an ox 
lowing on the ground; a raven croaking, and a crow cawing 
on the hay-rack ; a cock crowing above them ; and angels 
singing in the sky. The animals have labels from their 
mouths bearing Latin inseriptions. Down the side of the 
woodcut is the following account and explanation: ‘A 
religious man inventing the conceits of both birds and 
beasts drawn in the picture of our Saviour’s biyth, doth 
thus express them: the cock croweth, Christus natus est, 
Christ is born. The raven asked, Quando? when? The 
crow replied, Hae nocte, This night. The ox ecricth out, 
Ubi? Ubi? Where? where? ‘The sheep bleated out, 
Bethlehem. A voice from heaven sounded, Gloria in Ex- 
| eelsis, Glory be on high.’ ” 


This was, when Hone wrote, in the possession 
of Mr. Upcott. Where is it now? I have quoted 
| the above description of this curious carol that 
I may give an instance of the same treatment of 
| the subject existing in fresco in this country. 
Dr. J. M. Neale, who refers to it in The Unseen 
World, seems not to be aware of the existence of 
the broadside. He says: — 


* See Bp. Hall’s Apostroph® to the B. V..M.: “O 
Blessed Virgin, if in that heavenly glory wherein thou 
art, thou canst take notice of these earthly things, with 
what indignation dost thou look upon the presumptuous 
superstition of vain men, whose suits make thee more 
than a solicitor of Divine favours! Thy humanity is not 
lost in thy motherhood, nor in thy glory. It is far from 
thee to abide this honour, which is stolen from thy Re- 
deemer.”—Cont. N. 7. lib. 11. p. 50, folio ed. 


| 
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“An example, which in modern times would be con- 
sidered ludicrous, of the manner in which our ancestors 
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in a sledge,” seems to me to be an argument 


made external Nature bear witness to our Lorp, occurs | 


in what is called the Prior’s Chamber in the small Augus- 
tinian house of Shulbrede, in the parish of Linchmere, in 
Sussex. On the wall is a fresco of the Nativity; and 
certain animals are made to give their testimony to that 
event in words which somewhat resemble, or may be 
supposed to resemble, their natural sounds. A cock in 


the act of crowing stands at the top, and a label issuing | 


from his mouth bears the words, Christus natus est. A 
duck inquires, Quando, quando? A_ raven hoarsely 
answers, In hac nocte. A cow asks, Ubi, ubi? And a 
lamb bleats out Bethlehem.”—P. 27. 


design first appears, and where else is it found ? 
The whole design is stamped with the quaint and 
naif character of the Middle Ages, and the intro- 
duction of the bagpipes points to an Italian origin. 

In which of the old English versions of the Bible 
does the word cratch occur in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel 

“And this shall: be a sign unto you; you shall finde 
the Childe swadled, and layd ina cratch .... 
came with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph with 
the Babe layd in the cratch.” 


It is quoted in a devotional work of the seven- 
teenth century now before me, and I have not 


So thev | 


Bagster’s Hevxapla or any such book to refer to. | 
Our old divines, Bp. Taylor, Bp. Hall, &c., use | 
this word Crafch instead of that in our Authorised | 


Version. EIRIoNNACH. 

P.S. It may be well to mention that the above 
(intended as a Christmas paper) was written and 
despatched to the Editor on Dee. 20, and conse- 
quently before the appearance of F. C. T1.’s valu- 
able communication (vol. vi. p. 519). 


PASSAGE IN “HAMLET.” 
vi. 410.) 

Your correspondent, Dr. F. A. Luo, proposes 
two emendations of the text of Shakspeare in 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 1. 

Now, with regard to the first passage, I am 
unable to appreciate-the objection to the reading 
“sleaded ” or “sledded,” that “it must have been 


a ridiculous position,” an unkingly action “ to | 


smite down a man sitting in a sledge.” For, in 
the first place, the sledge would be to the “ Polack 
on the ice,” 
batant on less slippery ground ; and, in the second 
place, I believe Shakspeare to have intended by 
“the Polack” an army or nation, and not a single 
man. Indeed, Malone considers it probable that 
he wrote “Polacks,” which is confirmed by the 
Quarto, “ Pollax.” 

Again, that “it was not a remarkable—not a 
memorable fact that in the cold Scandinavian 
country in winter-time, people were found sitting 


for rather than against the reading, “ sledded.” 
Shakspeare did not mean to convey anything 
remarkable by the epithet. If he had, would 
“sturdie"’ have better answered his intention ? 
I conceive the epithet “sledded” used of the 
Polack to be akin to those constant epithets, as 
they are called, which are so common in epic and 
ballad poetry: to possess, that is, this property of 
a constant epithet, that the Polack need not at the 
time have been ina sledge at all, and yet Shak- 
speare might call him with perfect poetical pro- 


What is the earliest date at which this curious | priety “ The sledded Polack. 


Once more: I do not quite see how “ sturdie” 
“should express a provoking manner;” but I am 
entirely at a loss to discover how the emenda- 
tion “sturdie” follows as much as possible the 
form “ sledded” or “ sleaded.” 

With regard to the second reading. Instead of 
“ Disasters in the sun,” Malone would read “ Disas- 
ters dimmed the sun ;” and he certainly has much 
to adduce in support of his conjecture. He remarks 
on “ the disagreeable recurrence of the word stars ”’ 
in the next line, and thinks Shakspeare may have 
written — 

“ Astres with trains of fire and dews of blood 
Disastrous dimmed the sun... .” 


Perhaps we might read — 

As stars (7. e. while stars—) . . 
Disastrous dimmed the sun.” 
Malone’s emendation seems to me to be preferable 
to those proposed by your correspondent, 

May I be allowed to question whether 


Did enter in the sun . . .” 


or And stars... 


is Shakspearian English ? 

I certainly think that the words “ disaster” or 
“disastrous’’ (cf. Ilomer’s otaAws dori), and 
“dews of blood” (ef. Virgil's “ sanguinei rores,” 
and Statius’ “rores cruenti’’) must not be sacri- 
ficed to any emendation, 

Fapntus OXonTENSsIS. 


THOMAS SYDSERF, BISHOP OF BRECHTIN. 
(3% vi. 206.) 
“Tho. Brechin” was certainly Thomas Sydserf, 


| who was consecrated Bishop of Brechin, in Scot- 


as a chariot or horse to the com- 


land, on July 29, 1634, at Edinburgh, by the Pri- 
mate, Archbishop John Spottiswoode. His name 
is omitted by Keith, among the occupants of that 
see; although afterwards he correctly states, un- 
der the Bishops of Galloway, that he was “ trans- 
lated from Brechin to Galloway,” and hence the 
difficulty of I. B. E. Dr. Sydserf, who was then 
Rector of St. Giles’s church, Edinburgh, and 
Dean of the cathedral of that diocese, was conse- 
crated on the same day that his predecessor in 
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the see of Brechin, Dr. David Lindsay, was in- 
stalled as Bishop of Edinburgh ; and his succes- 
sor there, Dr. Walter Whitford, Rector of Moffat, 
co. Dumfries, and Sub-dean of Glasgow, was 
nominated in June, 1635—and not “in Septem- 
ber, 1634,” as erroneausly stated by Keith; but 
his consecration had not taken place up to Sep- | 
tember 19, 1635, though it must have occurred | 
shortly after that date. Dr. Sydserf consequently 

held the see of Brechin for at least one year till 

translated to that of Galloway, in June, 16°55 ; and | 
he sat in the latter till December 15, 1638, when | 
he was deprived of his temporalities, as well as | 
“ deposed and excommunicated,” by the Glasgow 

Assembly. Ile survived, however, until the Re- 
storation, being then the sole remaining member | 
of the Scotish Hierarchy of the “ Spottiswoode 
succession,” as it was termed; and, during h‘s 
long exile, of twenty-two years from his native 
land, he appears to have resided partly in Eng- 
land, but the greater part of the time in France. 
Ile was in Paris in 1644-5; and is recorded as 
having, on June 12, 1650, conferred the orders of | 
both deacon and priest in the English Ambassa- 
dor’s chapel there—after a sermon by Dr. Cosin 
(then Dean of Peterborough, and afterwards 
Bishop of Durham,)—upon Messrs. John Durell 
and Daniel Brevint: of whom the former became | 
Dean of Windsor, and the latter Dean of Lincoln, | 
at subsequent periods. In 1658, he appears to | 
have been again in England; since, in that year, | 
he superintended the printing at London of Con- 
siderationes Modesta et Pacifice—the valuable and | 
learned work of Dr. William Forbes, first Bishop 


of Edinburgh. ‘The initials “T. G.,” subscribed 
to the “ Prefatio ad Lectorem,” showing that he 
had never abandoned, even in name, his right to 
the see of Galloway. Among those ordained by 
him was, also, Dr. John Tillotson (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury), about the year 1660 ; 
though there were doubts, for a long time, whe- 
ther that prelate ever had received episcopal or- 
dination; and it is said that Bishop Sydserf 
incurred the dislike of the bishops in England for | 
conferring holy orders within that kingdom in an 
irregular manner, and without requiring either 
oaths or subscriptions from the candidates.* Other 
accounts, however, give a different description of 
his proceedings in England ; and state that, being 
desired and allowed by the English bishops, he 
ordained, according’ to the Scots form, several 
hundreds of the English Nonconformists who had 
some scruples and objections against the English 
ordinal, One of these was the famous Dr. Thomas | 
Manton, who had been admitted to deacon’s orders 


[* It was Bishop Sydserf who conferred orders in West- 
minster on the notorious Richard Kingston, preacher of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, which being so contrary to 
ecclesiastical rule, we felt inclined to call in question. 
See “N. & Q.” ii, 471.—Ep.] 
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| for the order of 


| only by Bishop Hall of Exeter, but still officiated 


as a parish minister both at Stoke Newington 
and Covent Garden, London; but, being sensible 
of his error, he applied to the Bishop of Galloway 

Prnsigten, and received it from 
his hands, THe relapsed, however, to Noncon- 
formity. 

On the re-establishment of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land in 1661, instead of being raised to the Primacy 
as he fully expected, and should have been, Dr. 
Sydserf was translated to the Bishopric of Orkney 
and Zeatland—one of the best endowed of the 
Scotish sees; and he was installed in the cathe- 
dal church of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, on No- 
vember 14, 1662; but it is believed by proxy, for 
it is doubtful whether he ever personally visited 
his remote diocese, owing to his advanced age. 

IIe died at Edinburgh, September 29, 1663, in 
the thirtieth year of his episcopate ; and was in- 
terred on the 4th October following, in the aisle 
of St. Giles’s cathedral there. On which occa- 
sion, funeral sermons were preached by Dr. George 
Wishart and William Annand, the Bishop and 
Dean of Edinburgh ; and commemoration made of 
his life and learning, and of his labours and 
sufferings. 

The character of this prelate fully merited the 
commendations of his contemporaries. During 
the worst of times, he had never shrunk from the 
open profession of his principles; and, when re- 
stored to power and station, he practised those 
lessons of moderation which he had learnt in 
poverty and adversity. 

Among the Bishop's children, one son, David- 
Andrew Fairful, who was born in 1648 (probably 
in France), entered the Society of Jesus in 167%, 
and was a priest on the Scotish Mission for a con- 
siderable period, during which he was twice appre- 
hended, and suffered long imprisonment. On Feb. 
2, 1697, he was promoted to the rank of a pro- 
fessed Father, and was famed as a preacher. In 
1708, he appears to have been Rector of the Scots 
College at Douay, in Flanders; and, in 1716, he 
was at Paris; but the period of his death I have 
not ascertained, though it cannot have been long 
subsequently to the latter date, when he was 
nearly seventy years of age. 

A daughter, Margaret Sydserf, married Alex- 
ander Fergusson, Baron of Kilkerran, co. Ayrshire ; 
and had two sons, viz. 1, Alexander; and 2, James, 
who became a clergyman in England. The elder 
son, Alexander, married Catharine, daughter of 
Sir William Weir of Stoneybyres, by whom he 
had three sons: 1. John, who married Margaret, 
daughter of David Crawford of Kerse; and died 
without male issue, leaving only one daughter ; 
in conjunction with his father, he sold the ances- 
tral lands of Kilkerran in 1700. 2. William, mar- 
ried Agnes, eldest daughter and co-heir of John 


| Kemnedy of Auchinblain; and joined his father 
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and elder brother in the renunciation of his right 
to the family estates. And 3. Alexander, who 
perished during the unfortunate Darien expedi- 
tion of 1699—1700. 

The name of Sydserf is said to be derived from 


St. Serf—an ancient Scotish bishop, “ Apostle of | 


the Orkneys,” and a disciple of St. Palladius: of 


his history little is known, but he has ever been | 
highly venerated by the Church of Scotland, and 


died a.p. 443. Nisbet, in his Heraldry, however, 
states that the name came originally from France ; 
and he gives, from “ Pont’s MS.” the following 
arms of this family: “ Argent, a flower-de-luce, 
azure.” 

The above account of Bishop Thomas Sydserf— 
which has, I fear, exceeded the proper limits of a 
reply, and expanded into a note—is abridged from 
my “MS. Fasti Ecclesiz Scoticane :” a work 
which I have been occupied in compiling for 


many years, though it is still far from completion. | 


Indeed, the ancient records of the Church of Scot- 
land, especially from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century, are so very scanty as regards the 
episcopal succession in the different sees, that, 
even the nemes of the bishops who occupied them 
cannot be ascertained, in many instances, with 
any approach to accuracy. Considerable light 
has been thrown upon this subject, of late years, 
by the publication of many of the Scotish chartu- 
laries ; but much remains still to be done in this 
almost untrodden field, before a work like Stubbs’s 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum can be expected 
from the sister kingdom. Bishop Keith, in his 
Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, with 
Bishop Russell's continuation to 1824, is almost 
the only work which attempts to give anything 
of the kind; thongh Grub’s Ecclesiastical ITistory 
of Scotland (4 vols. 1861) adds considerably to it, 
and is the best work we have on the subject; but 
“an attempt to exhibit the course of the Episco- 
pal Succession ix Scotland, from the Records and 
Chronicles of the Church,” is still a desideratum 
in Scotish literature. 

My authorities for this article are : — 

Keith’s “ Historical Catalogue of Scottish Bishops,” 
edit. 1824. 

Grub’s “ Eeclesiastical History of Scotland,” 1861. 

Row’s “ History of the Kirk of Scotland,” 1842. 

(iordon’s “ History of Scots Affairs,” 1541. 

Garden’s “ Life of Dr. John Forbes.” 

Tytler’s “ Life of Sir Thomas Craig.” 

“ Diary of Alexander Jaffray.” 

Hailes’ “Memorials and Letters of the Reign of 
Charles I.” 

Evelyn’s “ Diary and Correspondence,” 1850. 

Baillie, Wodrow, Kirkton, Lamont, Law ( passin). 

Burnet’s “ History of his own Time,” 1839. 

Pepys’s “ Diary ” ; Forbes’s Considerationes.” 1850-56, 

Birch’s “ Life of Tillotson.” 

Rose’s “ Biographical Dictionary.” 

Symson’s “ Present State of Scotland,” 1738. 

Viayfair’s “ Baronetage of Great Britain,” 1sil. 

Nicolls’s * Diary of Public Transactions,” 1836. 


Lawson’s “ Episcopal Church of Scotland,” 1844. 

Stephen’s “ History of the Church of Scotland,” 1848. 

Spalding’s “ Memorials of the Troubles in Scotland,” 
1850-1. 

Anderson's “ Scottish Nation,” 1863. 

Cunningham’s “ Church History of Scotland,” 1859. 

Dalzel’s “ History of the University of Edinburgh,” 1862. 

Peterkin’s “ Rentals of Earldom and Bishoprick of 
Orkney,” 1820. 

Oliver’s “Collections towards Biography of Scotch 
Members of the Society of Jesus,” 1848, &e., &c. 


A. A. 


| Banks of the Ganges, Cawnpore, E. I. 


Warts 8. vi. 487.) —As Mr. 
CHAPPELL has done me the honour to refer to 
some observations of mine (with a slight defect 
in the orthography of my name) in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, printed some twenty years ago, 
he will allow me to advert to a correction or two 
that ought to be applied to those observations, or 
| to his quotation froin them, 

The word JWayternesse ought to have been 
printed Waytern-fee; the word in the original 
roll had been misread by the transcriber of the 
copy seen by me. In the original record, now in 
the Public Repertory, the last syllable is clearly 
fee; feodum, or fief. am speaking, of 
course, of the Launceston Castle document, and 
not of the Winton Doniesday. 

In the words “ Curia de Gayte,” also quoted by 
Mr. CHappE.t, he has either inadvertently, or 
from misconception, introduced an accent on the 
last letter, as if the word had been synonymous 
with gaieté, whereas it is the Low Latin gaita, or 
wacta (hodie, guet) of the Glossaries, and is no 
otherwise connected with music or minstrelsy 
than a watchman is with his rattle, and certainly 
is quite unconnected with the idea of carols. Es- 
sentially and originally the word implies the duty 
of keeping watch, and nothing more. The mode 
of awakening the garrison, or sounding the alarm, 
whether by horn, drum, or gun-shot, is only an 
incident of the duty. Of course I quite agree with 
Mr. CHAprEeLt that the modern waits are the 
legitimate descendants of these watchmen of old, 
the incidental music having become the substan- 

_ tial meaning and essence. 
EDWARD SMIRKE. 


I have a faint recollection (brought to my 
mind whilst reading the first portion of Mr. 
CHAPPELL's interesting article on this 
subject), of seeing a woodeut in the IMustrated 
London News, some nwnber of years ago, which 
represented a farmhouse—it and the surroundings 
being covered with snow —in Saxony, I believe, 
in front of which were assembled two or three of 
the peasantry, playing on their “ oaten reeds,” and 
several children, who sang a carol favoured with 

| the aforesaid musical accompaniment. To the 
best of my remembrance it was stated in the text 
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custom, among the poorer class of people, to go 
round to the various farmhouses in their vicinity 


on Christmas eve or day, playing and singing of | 


the approach or arrival of the anniversary of the 
birthday of our blessed: Saviour, and crying out, 
after the finish of their simple carol, “ Wassail ! 
Wassail!” and that it was the practice of the 
farmers to give them something to drink; and of 
the husbandmen’s wives to bestow upon them 
the articles wherewithal to make their Christmas 
dinner. Thus the well-to-do classes in the agri- 


cultural districts had the satisfaction of knowing | 


that their needier brethren were possessed of the 
means for enjoying themselves upon this most 
auspicious day. I trust, therefore, you will 
ardon me for any error in this description, as 
quote entirely from memory, having only seen 
the engraving at the time of the publication of 
the number it appeared in. Some of your readers 


who have access to the “ back” volumes of the | 


Illustrated London News, may be able to refer to 
the paper and verify, rectify, or abnegate my 
account hereof. If I am correct, the usage may 
date to an ancient custom imported into England 
by the Saxons from the “ Vaterland.” I dare 
say you are aware it is the custom in some parts 


of England at the present day for the children of | 


the poor to sing a simple carol at the principal 
houses in the village on the Christmas morning. 
Perhaps the idea sprang from the Song of the 
Angels when they announced the birth of Jesus 


to the of Bethlehem: “Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, goodwill toward | 


men,” Gro. RANKIN. 


(3°¢ vi. 458, 501.) —Curt- | 
TABOB, in a recent number of “ N, & Q.,” from | 


close resemblance in pronunciation, has for the 
German term Viel-Liebchen substituted Philippine, 
and thus induced annotations foreign to the former. 

Twin almonds or other nuts in one shell are 
designated in Germany Viel-Liebchen,—a term not 


susceptible in our language of strictly literal trans- | 


lation, but which may be rendered true-love, or 
less unliterally, much-love, with the final dimi- 
nutive of endearment, chen. The origin of the cus- 


tom associated with the Vte/-Liebchen I have never | 


heard explained. The usage is, however, universal 
among, probably peculiar to, the Germans. In the 
family ec'rcle it is a mark of affection, among friends 
of kindness and courtesy, when a Viel-Liebchen 
is found, to address to one of them the question, 


“ Wollen Sie ein Viel-Liebchen mit mir essen?” The 


invitation is of course accepted, and the twin nuts 


are eaten. At the first meeting of the partakers | 


on any subsequent day, each of them seeks to 


anticipate the other with the greeting, “ Guten | 


Morgen, Viel-Liebchen !”—the person speaking tirst 
being entitled to a present from the other. The 


} 
descriptive of the scene, that it was an ancient | 


custom is tlie source of entertainment amongst 
all classes in the Vaterland, more especially among 
more refined and courtly circles. Ingenuity is 
taxed in devising expedients and stratagems for 
securing the first greeting. Children conceal 
| themselves and lie perdus behind curtains, screens, 
; and under tables, for the opportunity of unex- 
| pectedly pronouncing the “ Guten Morgen, Viel- 
Liebchen,” which ensures their gift,—devices often 
connived at for the pleasure of conferring it. 
Frequently also the custom is taken advantage of 
as affording the means of generously bestowing a 
present which could not otherwise be so grace- 
' fully granted or received. 

Some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may pro- 
bably be able to indicate the origin of this national 
' custom. The word denoting it is not to be found 

in German dictionaries, and several years ago I 
| failed to meet with it in a Conversations Lexicon. 
The compound word Viel-Liebchen occurs in old 
German Volkslieder, and in these I have re- 
' marked that the affectionate meaning of the term 
liebchen is generally enhanced by the addition of 
treu, or fein, or viel. The following, which I 
quote from memory from Volkslieder, may be 
cited in illustration : — 
* Viel-Liebchen ich muss scheiden, 
Viel-Lieb es muss geschehn,” &c. 
“ Schwimm hin, schwimm her, Gold Ringelein, 
Schwimm bis in den tiefen See ; 
Mein Feinslieb das ist gestorben — 
Jetzt hab’ ich kein Feinslieb meh’.” 


* Gestern bin ich geritten durch eine Stadt, 
Da dein Feinslieb hat Hochzeit gehabt.” 
“Tech hatt ein 7reulieb auserkoren,” &c. &c. 
Joun Ilvenes. 


Srreet Metopy vi. 274.)—In glad 
compliance with Mr. Rorrr’s suggestion I send 
you the notation of three London cries that still 
dwellin my memory after the lapse of many years. 
I also have énveigled a brother, not in the flesh, but 
in the love of music in all its varieties, Mr. Pickard 
Hall of this city, to note down these few primitive 
cries, which melodiously warbled to the following 
| words : — 

1. Two bunches a penny, sweet lavender ; 
Two bunches a penny. 
T think wall-flower was occasionally substituted 
| for lavender. 
2. Hot-cross buns, 

One a penny, buns ; 

One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot-cross buns. 


3. Young lambs to sell! 
| Young lambs to sell! 
If I’d as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry 
Young lambs to sell. 


The lavender and wall-flower were carried about 
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by young girls neatly dressed, and as bright and | seemed to be offered by the goodwill of the whole 
fresh-looking as the flowers themselves. The | street population, emblematic of the good news to 
young lambs “were the property of an old man, | all mankind conveyed by the bun. 


also very neat and clean; and the hot-cross buns J. Macray. 


Oxford. 
Young lambs to sell, Younglambsto sell, If I’das munch money as_ I could tell, ne-ver would cry Young lambs tosell. 


-» 


me 


Hot cross bnns, © a pen-ny buns, one a pen-ny two a pen - ny, hot cross buns, 


n 1 two a 


bunches pen + ny. 


-ny sweet a- ven - der, 


ad Two bunches a pe 


PassaGE 1x “Don Quixote” (3% 8. vi. 473.) In the Spanish we have the words—a few lines 
The Spanish ml, as well as the English word lower down the page (275, ed. Salisbury, par 
thousand, denotes a great number, quantity, or dis- | Juan Bowle, 1781, tom. iv.)—‘Traya el rosiro 
tance indefinitely. “Tle finds a thousand occa-  cubierto con un transparente y delicado cendal,” 
sions for generosity,’ writes Addison in The Xe. It seems evident, therefore, that the mil 
Spectator, and “a thousand chances to one” is an | ve/os must refer to her dress of cloth of silver, as 
every day expression. The example, “ Viva V. M. | her countenance was covered with something else 


muchos ajios quoted by Mr. Tos. Ketentiryis | named wm delicado cendal. J. Daron. 

the only one given for the usage of m/, in an Norwich. 

sense by _in his Dictionary : MastMaKer vi. 439.) — Your 
dent should have stated the connection in which 


The translation, therefore, of the passage is “On | he met with the word mastmaker, to obtain a 
a lofty throne was seated a nymph clad in many categorical reply. Nevertheless, the word mast 
(or several) vrils,” &e. in German, Anglo-Saxon, and English meaning 

In Marmol 8 Rebelion y Castigo de (08 Moriscos pigs’ food, the mastmaker may be the person who 
(lib. iil. ¢. 9) oecurs a sentence in which mil isem- | ‘selects and mixes the acorns, and other such edi- 
ployed indetinitely in relation to distance : — | bles suitable for pigs, and excluding what may 

“Y cualquiera que alaba & Dios por su lengua, no | be pernicious or not tending to fat. The word 
puede escaparse de ser perdido, y al que hailan una | jpast appears to be confined in this sense to the 
Seecam is Eee tras ddl un adalid, que, aungue esté & mil productions of the forest: hence the mast of a ship 
équas, lo halla y preso.”—Aribau. Biblioth. de Autores A 
Expaiioles, vol. xxi. p. 180, col. 1. may be so named from its being also a product of 
W. Prarr. | the forest. T. J. Buexton. 


Conservative Club. | <A Tarror py (3" vi. 26, 76, 484.)— 
In answer to Mr. Keteutrry’s query, I wish | Vide the old ballad of “ Edward IV. and the Tan- 
to observe that the Spanish word mi? is constantly | ner of Tamworth,” in Bp. Perey’s Collection : — 
used in an indefinite sense, like the corresponding « ¢ What craftsman art thou?’ said the King, 
word in French and Latin, &c. But mil velos, in ‘I pray thee tell me trowe.’ 
the passage referred to in Don Quixote (part 1. ‘Tam a barker, Sir, by my trade ; 
cap. xxxy.) cannot, I think, mean “an immense Now tell me what art thou ? 
large veil,” but simply that the nymph was clad 
in several robes of cloth of silver—which were 
probably very light. Wilmott, in his English 
Translation of Don Quixote (vol. ii. part 1. p. 
186), gives a free translation in these words: 


E. H. A. 


Orper oF THE Lion Sewn (3™ 8. vi. 107, 
156, 482.)—This order was instituted in honour 
of Sir John Malcolm, whose predecessor, Sir Har- 
ford Jones, refused the order of the Sun on ac- 
“Upon an elevated throne sat a nymph, habited | count of its origin, as it had been created for the 
tw robes of silver tissue,’ &e. Velos may mean | ambassador of Buonaparte. (Malcolm's Sketches 
robes as well as veils, i of Persia.) E. I A. 
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| one 
GenxeRAL VALLANCEY (3" vi. 482.) | the first attempt to make the German Hymns familiar 


wacn’s note of this renowned archaist brings 
back on my conscience a prank which I played 
him nearly threescore and ten years ago. I had 
been more amused than edified I fear by a dis- 
cussion on the St. John’s Eve fires, which are me- 
morially set a-light throughout Ireland; wherein 
he had talked as familiarly of Baal and Belus, and 


Béal and Beltane, and Baltinglas in the county of 


Wicklow, and the hundred and fifty other [rish 
places, whose name begin with Bal— 


“ As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs.” 


| translation. 


a, mee. a day or two afterward to overtake | 


the learned general, he resumed his antiquarian 
prolusions, and spoke of Zoroaster and the fire- 
worshippers. ‘‘General,” said I, “did it never 
occur to you that Zoroaster was an Irishman 
born?” “God bless me no!” he exclaimed. 
“ Because,” I added, ‘‘Z being, as you know on 
Shakspeare’s authority, an ‘unnecessary’ letter, 
his family name must have been O' Roaster.” 

Off I turned into a lucky cross street, and kept 
out of the etymologist’s way for some days. A 
friend lectured me sharply on my impertinence, 


assuring me that, but for my juvenility, he would | 


have had me into the fifteen acres. E. L. 8. 


Hiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


By Charles Boutell, 


Heraldry, Historical and Popular. 
Third Edition revised 


M.A. With 975 IlMustrations. 
and enlarged. (Bentley.) 


That the favourable opinion of Mr. Boutell’s endea- 
vour to furnish Heraldic Students with a practical and 
useful guide, was one to which the work was fairly en- 
titled was at once made manifest by the fact that a 
second edition of it was called for in less than two months. 
That second edition has been for some time out of print ; 
and We have now to direct the attention of our readers 


to English readers. The German and English are printed 
on opposite pages, as though our practised authoress were 
not afraid to challenge criticism on her power of exact 
Yet some of them flow so smoothly, that they 
might easily pass for originals. We would instance espe- 
cially “O let him whose sorrow,” which has found its 
way into more than one English Hymnal. 


The Moralist and Politician; or many Things in few 
Words. By Six George Ramsay, Bart. (Walton & 
Maberly.) 

A book which reminds us, in its style, of some parts of 


| Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, without affecting to emu- 


late its power. Without being profound, it is thoughtful 
and sensible ; and forms a little collection of aphorisms 
on morals and politics, with which a solitary reader might 
well while away an evening over a Christmas tire. 


Fuwmiliar Words : an Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, with parallel Passages, of Phrases which have 
become imbedded in our English Tongue. By J. Hain 
Friswell. (Sampson Low.) 


This is not only the most extensive Dictionary of Quo- 
tations which we have yet met with, but it has, more- 
over, this additional merit, that in all cases an exact 
reference is given to every chapter, act, scene, book, and 
number ofthe line. Parallel passages are moreover added 
in the notes; and the nearly seven thousand quotations, 
to be found in the volume, have been made readily 


| available by an index so copious, that in some cases the 


to a third edition entirely revised, and greatly enlarged. | 


Thus, the chapters entitled “ Marshalling and “ Ca- 
dency” now appear enlarged, and re-arranged, severally 
bearing the titles of “Marshalling and Inheritance,” and 
“Cadency and Differencing.” A chapter has been de- 
voted exclusively to “ Royal Cadency.” The chapter on 
the “ Royal Heraldry of England” has been in part re- 
written, and that on “ Foreign Heraldry ” has been con- 
siderably extended. Lists of Plates and Illustrations 
and a very copious Index, give completeness to a work 


| volume are extremely curious. 


which is clearly destined to supplant the excellent Intro- | 


duction, which the best heralds have hitherto regarded 
as the most complete—we mean Porny’s well known 
Elements—and to become for the future the recognised 
Text-Book for Students of this interesting branch of his- 
torical learning. 


Hymns from the German; translated by Frances E. Cox. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Rivingtons.) 


It is hardly necessary to do more than announce the 
second edition of a work, so long before the public, and 


same quotation has been indexed four or five times under 
its most remembered phrases. Need we add one word 
more in commendation of this useful little volume, which 
must have cost Mr. Friswell a vast amount of time and 
labour ? 


The History of Playing Cards, with Anecdotes of their 

"se in Conjuring, Fortune-telling, and Card-Sharping. 

Edited by the late Rev. ¥.. 8. Taylor, B.A., and others. 
(Hotten.) 


Such of our readers as remember the zeal and per- 
severance with which the late Rev. E. 8. Taylor pursued 
in these columns his investigations into the History of 
Playing Cards, will feel assured that the work in which 
he should give to the world the result of those researches 
would be one of considerable interest. Such is the work 
before us. Long delayed by the illness and subsequent 
death of that lamented gentleman, and now completed by 
other hands, it forms a volume in which will be found 
concentrated the labours of English and Foreign Anti- 
quaries ; and if not a substitute for, certainly a necessary 
companion to the works of Singer and Chatto upon the 
same subject. Many of the illustrations of the present 
We shall be glad to see 
the curious “ Chapters on Card Conjuring, Fortune-telling, 
and Card-Sharping,” enlarged into a separate little 
volume. The subjects would be much better kept dis- 
tinct. One does not expect to find “ Boxiana” appended 
to Bell On the Hand. 


Furioso, or Passages from the Life of Ludwig van Beeth- 
ocen. From the German. (Deighton & Bell.) 

This is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the great musician, furnishing details of his boyhood, 
which was very superficially treated by Spindler. The 
book is rich too in pictures of the olden time, gives us 
pleasant glimpses of bygone manners, and furnishes an 


interesting account of Beethoven's introduction to the 
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Emperor Joseph IT. and Haydn. It is a book which fi our Correspondents generally let us here suggest, though We do 
must interest all who admire the genius of Ludwig van « That Contributors to “N. & Q." appeni their name and address, 
Beethoven. 2. That, in writing anonymously, they give the same guarantee pri- 
SERIALS AND PertopicaLs.—We have to bid welcome 3. That quotations be certified by naming edition, and chapter or page, 


to a new magazine, The Englishman's, published by Messrs. (0 & hy series, 

Rivingtons, whose name is a guarantee that, though the | written. a Sy area 
bulk of the magazine will be devoted to matters purely | HH. Iscatn. The volume of “ Marston's Works" was published in 
secular, the assertion of the truth, as it is held by the | 1633; Shabepeare died in \6i6. 


Church of England, will never be lost sight of. The | _F. M.S. The “ Delicate Investigation” was into the conduct of the 
Autographie Mirror, of which we have already spoken | Prine sof Wales. Sce our ist 8. ¥. 201, 354, 

with high commendation, goes on with undiminished | He*sexrnvpe asks, What are they ? The answer is groves forgeries. 
spirit—the twenty-third Part, which is just issued, being as ae . = rome Cy quotation from Gol. He nger on the subject of 
varied and interesting as any of its predecessors. The from “hie extrack vac “hee 
Orator furnishes us, et very small price, with the most “N.& 2 your guodaature would not have been taxed in vain. 
celebrated speeches in the English tongue ; and deserves ¥ M. A Life of John Carpenter, Town Clerk of London, was 
the attention of all admirers of English oratory. The |?“ lishe I" Jr. Thomas Brewer in \8% 

Graves and Epitaphs of our Fallen Heroes in the Crimea DB /- O. The book you mention is De Foe’ 8 well-known History of the 


and Seutari, by Capt. the Hon. J.Colborne and F. Brine, | 
xonrensts. Some particulars of the mysterious autographs, or the 
is a work of more me lan holy and touching interest, w ith | yevil’s handwriting, eaid to have been formerly in Queen's Coll ~m 
its lithographic views and literal copies of inscriptions. | “brary, Oxford. will be found in our Ist 8. xi. 146, 189.— An excellent 


The Astronomical Register vefers with pride to the increased respecting the aed ds pro- 
success with which it enters on the third year of its usefel 


Bible. 

existence. M. A. The lines commencing — 
“T hear a voice you cannot hear,” &c., 
I occur in Tickell’s ballad of “ Coliaand Lucy.” 
_ or James Hevwoop Manktaxp, Esg.—It | 4 Reading Case for holding the weekly Nes. of “N. & Q.” le now 
is with great regret that We announce the death, on the | ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmoen, price 1s. 6d.; 
2xth ult., of this much respected scholar, to whom the | © free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 
readers of “NL & Q.” have been so frequently indebted. #** Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of the 
Mr. MARKLAND was as benevolent as he was accom- | Ptblésher,and ofall Booksellers and Newsmen. 
is published at noon on Friday, and is also 


plished, and his loss will be mourned by a wide circle of | ;...07 Moeracy Pants, ‘Lhe Subscription for Stamrep Corres for 
friends ; including many of the dignitarics and most emi- | Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 

all , | yearly Invex) is Ihe, 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
ne nt me mbe ers ot the ‘ ‘hure h of E NS land, of which he ryable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wituasm G. Surrn, 22, 
was indeed a faithful son. ELLINGTON Staeer, ano, W.C., to whom all CommonicaTions 
tur Evrron should be addressed. 


“Nores & Quventes” is registered for transmission abroad. 
Natices ta Correspondents. 
Fasrty Qvenies. The increasing number of these Queries compels us Cone ov Disease or rue Curst ay Da. Locock’s Permoxie Warens. 
to iaform_our Correspondents, that where such Queries relate to Persons | From Mr ‘Thomas Wiles, Market Deepinz: “ Your valuable Waters 


«nd Families not ef general interest. the Querist must in all cases state are very efficient for Chest Diseases. I have tried them myself. ard re- 
in his communication where the Replies il reach him; as, though wil- commended them to several friends, and proved their beneficial effects . 


“Nores Qoenies’ 


ling, as far as possible,to give facilities for such inquiries, We cannot | T. Wires.” They give instant relief, and rapidly cure asthma, con- 
give up our space for Replies which are worse than useless to the ma- —_ ytion, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 
jority of our Readers. Ise. ik 28. 9d., 4s. 6¢., and Ils. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ELSIE; FLIGHTS INTO FAIRY-LAND 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Avruor oF “ JoNATHAN OLDAKER,” ETC. 
London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 


T. O. WEIGEL’S NEW CATALOGUE. AUTOGRAPHS. 
ATALOGUE of an extraordinary Assemblage of | ae SALE, about 200 AuTrocrapns of some of 
/ RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS: comprising an Extensive Col- the we Celebrated Men ; among which will be found those of 
lection of Bibles and Testaments in different languages; important the Duke of Wellington, George 1V., William 1V., Duke of York, 
Works on Missions and Martyrs ; an unusually large number of Books Earl Elgin, E a Chatham (Pitt), Earl of Albemarle, Earl of Liverpool, ’ 
«t Emblems, Proverbs, Music, Sport, Orders of Knighthood, &c. Sir James Graham, Joseph Hume, Lord Southampton, «c. Nicely 
Several unique Tracts and Letters of Indulgence; also a large assort- bound in Ove Volume. 
ment of Early Works on America, Palestine, Poland, Grisons, and Address, G. W.,“ NOTES & QUERIES” Office. 
eynard the Fox,” in German, French, Flemish, Low German T 
and Latin, on Sale at the affixed prices. This Catalogue may be ob- UTOG RAI HS. — To be disposed of, SIxTEE? 
tained of Ma. D. Nerr, 270, Strand; Messrs. & Norcarr, AUTOGRAPHS. Among them are Shoes } Ww. M. 
4, Henriette Street, Covent Garden ; and the other Foreign Book- Thackeray, Thos. Campbell, Samuel Rogers, G. A'Beckett, Henry 
sellers Brougham, Robert Owen, R. H. Horne, and Win Hazlitt. Apply by 


Letter to Collector, 14, Arlington Square, Islington. 


YORK CHAMBERS, ST. JAMES'S STREET. \HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 


RIVATE RESIDENCES. — These Chambers JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. 11s. For a GENTLEMAN 
7» been improved, and several of the best Sets of Roomsare one yy Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap. 
new ness o ction.” 


Apply to the Hocse Srrwarp on the Premises. Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


. VIL. Jaw. 7, 


Just published, with [llustrations, price 5s. 
YOBIN HOOD, his LIFE and ADVENTURES. | 


\& A New Book for Boys and Girls. 
London : WHITTAKER & CO. 


Now publishing, 


THE ORATOR : a Treasury of English Eloquence; | 


being a Collection of the best Speeches in the Engtish Tongue. 


Nos. land 2,ina wrapper, price 1d. Parts I., 11. IIL, and IV., 
ow ready, price 6d. enc’ 


London: H. A. VILES, 34, Carey Street, W.C. 
LETTS’S DIARIES, ALMAN ACKS, ont 


1 8 ) HovsEK EEPERS save all their cost many hundred fold. 
The following are, for various reasons, amongst the best : 


No. = by 7 inches .... page to each on. 6d. 
rd 

- pages to a month. .1s. 6d. 
page to} week ..ls. 

Large Print for tyes cork FOOMS 


Catalogues Gratis from any Buskecller. 


HEATH'S LIST OF SECON D- HAND 
BOOKS in the several branches of Standard Literature, Eng- 

lish History, Biography. Poetry, Divinity, Books of Reference, Greek 
avd Latin Classics, ath ti Send stamp for 


postage._497, New Oxtord Street, 


Forwarded Post Free on receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
&e.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Mowracus Srarer, Ro 
respectfully announces that he has an extensive Collection of the 
above articles for Selection on moderate terms. 
Pattern Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 
Articles can be forwarded to any part of the Country for inspection. 
Coins, &e., bought or mw pep and every information given in reply 
to ications add above. Attendance a" from 10 a.a. 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a 
thought often oecurring to literary m+n, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate anewer to the in- 


Squars, 


Also, fine Proofs and 


quiry may be cbtained. A Srrciomen Boox or Ty ras, and information 


‘or authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, Leadon. 


er SANNE.—ECOLE SPECIALE de la 


4 8U ISSE FRANCAISE, for Instruction in Manufacturing Art, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, &c., founded in 1853 by influential 


| medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. 
| of every description. 


Swiss Gentlemen, to provide a Scientific and Practical Educetion for | 
Young Men, without exposing them to the temptations of lerge cities. , 


It is under the Direction of a President, Council, and 1! Professors. 
The Courses of Study comprise Three Annual Terms, and embrace 
Mathematics. including Analytical and Descriptive Geometry, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Civil and Mining Engineering, Chymistry, Geology, 
and Mineralogy. Students enter at and above the age of 17. Prospec- 
tuses obtained from Axonew Parrcnanp, Esq., M.R.L., St. Paul's Road, 
Highbury, London, and R. L. Caaner, Jun., Esq , Bir- 
mingham, to either of whom reference is kiadly permitte 


HUBB’S LOCKS wl FIREPROOF SAFES, 


/ with all the newest improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and 


Deed Boxes. Full illustrated price lists sent free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 27, Lord Street, 
Liverpool ; 16, Market Street, Manchester; and Horseley Ficids, 
Wolverhamp' 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H,. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laund 
And pn the Prize “Meda 1862. 
Sold by ali Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


On Saturday, Jan. 14, will be published, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
A RECORD OF LITERATURE. 
No. I. Price Twopence. 
London : EDWARD TUCKER, 5, Warwick Square. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, 
ter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- 
hold &e 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 
ok = gy for Plain ‘Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on Paper 
Envelo Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or address Dies 


SERMON rare, Li 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An im- 
mense variety in all s and qualities always in stock. 

Illustrated Price of ‘inkstands, Despatch Stationery Cabi- 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free 


OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Gro.rer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE =e OF 
English and Foreign Bookbinde 


30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT w.c. 
EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as rank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. 


per dozen. 
243. and 30s, per doz. 
Sis. 
Sparkling Champagne 36s., 428. 488. 


invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of cli CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintege 1820 at 120s. + per des. 
Vintage 1834 
Vintage 1810 
Vintage 1847 728. 
all of Sandeman's shipping, « first-rate condition. 


Fine old “ beeswing" Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior Sherry, 36s., 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 18s. 608., 728., 848.; Hochhei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer. Steinberg, ‘Leibfraumilch, 60s.; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 8is., to 120e.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to S4s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 
738. ; very choice Champagne, 66s. fine old Sack, Malmeey, Fron- 

nac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryma Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz.; 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first class gold 
Foreign Liqueurs 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 


(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


sas EC SONNOITERER” GLASS, 9s. 6d.! Weighs 
8oz., shows distinctly the windows ond doors “of houses ten 
miles off, Jupiter's Moons, &c.; as a Landscape Glass is valuable for 
twenty-five miles. Nearly all the Judges at Epsom and Newmarket 
— it alone. “ The Reconnoiterer is very ¢ *— Marquis of Car- 
hen. “I never before met an article that so “completely answered 
its maker's recommendation.’ i. Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley. “ The 
economy of price is not procured at the cost of efficiency. We have 
carefully tried it at an 80-yard rifle-range, against all the glasses pos- 
sessed by the m — rsof the corps, and found it fully equal - many, 
altnough they ha! cost more than four times its price.””—Fiel “ Ef- 
fective on the 1000-yard range.”"—Captain Sendey, Royal Arms 
An indispensable companion to a pleasure trip. It 
it is cheap.”’— Notes and Queries. Post-free, 10s. 1 
thie Hythe Glass shows bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 3ls. 6d. Only 
ad direct from SALOM & CO., 93, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


OND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
AMES, INITIALS, upon househoid linen, wearing apparel, & 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is heid by far milies, 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should there- 
fore be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. 
Sold by all respectable chemists, stationers, — in the United King- 
dom rice ls. per bottle; no 6d. size ever 
NOPICE.— REMOVED from 2, Long Lane (where it has been 
established nearly half a century), to 


10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.Cc. 
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